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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Mouse-infected Hay, 

Mouse- in fee ted hay is very daiigerous to horses because of charif^es 
brought about in it by the mice and their dung, also by moulds 
which grow in it from them, says the Veterinary Lecturer. The best 
and safest treatment of it is not to give it to tiiem, and there is no 
other that is reliable. If it has to be given, then one must reckon 
up its cost in terms of dead horses. A palliative measure would be 
to open it up before chaffing and allow the sun to play on it for 
some hours and mix salt at the rate of 51bs. to Tibs, per ton with it, 
and if very bad to mix sulphur at the rate of 31bs. or 41bs. per ton 
with it, but this is best done as it is fed rather than in bulk. 
Molasses, much as the Veterinary Lecturer dislikes for horses, 
may be of some use in counteracting the trouble, not more than ^Ib. 
per day per horse being given. 


Drenching a Pig. 

White, in his “Farriery/' published over 200 years ago, says when 
he reaches the section on pigs, “Pigs, like other animals, have many 
diseases, but you may as well drench the devil as drench a pig.” 
This is good advice, and whenever possible medicine should be given 
in the food or mixed with honey or molasses on a stick, and so put 
ill the mouth, says the Veteriiiary Tmeturer (Mr. Place). If drench- 
ing is unavoidable, take an old shoe or boot and cut a fair sized ho](‘ 
at Ihe toe, snub the pig up in a corner with a slip round the upper 
jaw, not round the snout only, put the shoe in the mouth, and raise 
the head, but not over high; when the music ceases pour a little 
water or milk into the shoe and let it be swallowed. When this is 
going on satisfactorily, the medicine may follow slowly and steadily. 
If there is any choking or coughing, let the head down and do not 
give the rest of the drench. 


Iiime for Horses. 

Lime is one of the requirements of horses in South Australia that 
is frequently lacking both in pasture and house feed. It may hr 
given as a tablespoon of slaked lime mixed with feed occasionally 
but is better absorbed if given as lime water, says the Veterinary 
Lecturer. This is made by taking a lump of quicklime as big as a 
goose egg and putting it into 2 galls, water for 24 hours, then decant- 
ing off the clear liquor and mixing it with the feed at the rate oi 
half a pint a horse a day or occasionally when it seems to he re- 
quired because of earth or dung eating, rough coat, and so on. It 
is a good preventive for worm troubles. 
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Alcohol as a Source of Power. 

Prom the Department of Chemistry has been received Bulletin No. 8, 
being a paper prepared by Mr. W. T. Rowe, P.I.C., on investigation so 
far conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the possibility of making 
the manufacture of alcohol as a source of power a commercial success 
The Director of Chemistry (Dr. Hargreaves. M.A.. B.C.E., P.I.C.} in 
a letter of transmittal, states that so far as our present productions 
in South Australia are coiieenied, we can only look to cereals and 
straw as sufficient in ipiantity to provide enough alcohol to replace 
imported petrol. It may he possible to \m-Tvd>iv the output of potatoes 
and make them available. Alcohol can be made from cereals on a large 
commercial scale ; but they form an expensive raw material, and they 
are more valuable as fuel for human beings and aui)uals than for motor 
engines. The production of alcohol from straw on a payable basis is 
problematical, but if further investigation shows that straw can be 
utilised, it will be a valuable asset to South Australia, where enormous 
quantities of straw are at present wasted. 


The Paddy Melon 

The notes by Mr, P, E, Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., which appeared 
in last month's issue of the Journal, dealing with the Paddy Melon 
(Cwnmis mi/mmarp.j(.s, NandiiO, says II. \V. Andrew (Botanical 
Assistant and Quarantine Officer for Plants, S.A. i, throw some intewest- 
ing light on the character of another undesirable weed, wdiieh unfoV' 
fnnately is well established in many parts of this State and Victoria, 
though it is a native of South Africa. In Victoria it is known conn 
tnonly by the more appropriate name of the Gooseberry Cue umber. 
While Mr. Place ha.s furnished some welcome information concerjiing 
the veterinary surgeon's estimate of this plant's injurious effects on 
horses, it may not be considered amiss to draw attention here to one 
or two additional points rcgaTvling it. That this is a troublesome plant 
is also borne out by the fact tliat it is proclaiiiicd a “vveed pesU’ under 
the Federal Quarantine Act. It is very pleiitifid along the Upper 
Murray, and wddely spread over this State, Eccently, in the Middle 
North district of tliis State, I was struck with (he tliick carpeting— on 
certain fallows—formed by (he liixuiiant aJid spreading growth of the 
Paddy melon and the degenerate Water or Pie melon {CJruUus 
ridgans, Schrad.). growing in close a.ssociation. Scores of thousands 
of fruits of the latter averaging about oin, in diameter, in addition to 
innum(‘rable Paddy melon fruits, must have come under view", and con* 
veyed a vivid idea of the great future inerease of plants probably 
arising on the decay of the fruits and dispersal of the seeds. When it 
k remembered what enormous quantities of water are given off by the 
leaves of so many plants it Avill he_ realised that these wild melons 
must constitute a lug drain on tlie moisture content of soils, apart from 
the mineral foods taken up in solution by tlie roots, This drain on the 
reserve moisture of tiie soil. too. takes plact* in the case of these 
luring the summer and autumn immediately before the sowing or the 
wheat or othei' crop for which all possible moisture should be con- 
served, especially in the drier districts. 
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Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of May, 1917, 12,054bush. of fresh fruits, 
17,732bush, of bananas, 4,300 bags of potatoes, 404 bags of onions, 
and 172 packages of plants, trees, etc., 2,161 empty wine casks, and 
480 empty cases were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port 
Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 
1885 and 1910; 5Sbush. of bananas (overripe) were destroyed. 126 
empty wine casks were fumigated, and 480 empty cases were returned 
to the exporting State. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 
176 packages of dried fruit, 110 packages of preserved , fruit, 
and 400 packages of honey were exported to oversea mar- 
kets, These were consigned as follows; — For New Zealand, 176 
packages dried and 110 packages of preserved fruit; for Bombay, 
400 packages of honey. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 2,956 
packages of plants, seeds, etc., were examined and admitted from 
oversea sources. 


BLACK APHIS. 

advise, from long experience, the use of tobacco and soap wash 
with a little resiji w'a.sh added one pint to each gallon of tobacco- 
soap solution — as a spray,” says the Horlicultural Instructor (Mr. (I. 
Quinn) to a correspondent seeking information as to treatment for 
black aphis. overcome this pe.st about three sprayings at inter- 

vals of a couple of days between each should be applied as soon as 
the presence of the pest is detected. To make the tobacco and soap 
wash, simmer refuse tobacco, 2azs. to 4ozs. to the gallon of water, say. 
for an hour or twm, and dissolve the same (juantity of common soap 
by boiling it in a little water and then blend it with the tobacco 
liquor. To make resin-wash l)oil ^Ib. of soap and lib. of washing 
soda in a couple of gallons of water, and then add lib, of finely 
powdered resin, stirring and boiling until it dissolves. If applied 
hoi this compound is a very effective aphieide.” 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methodis of agricuUnre, liorti- 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received frt-m the que.stion-boxes established by fj ranches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
corre-spondence should be addressed to "Tire Kilitor, The 
Journal of Agriculture, Adelaide.” 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
eurtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of wore general interest 
only have b^u published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post. — Bn.] 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

tKepliea supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., t^T.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Lecturer.] 


S.,” Forster, reports foals with inability to draw milk. 

J^eply— The first thing to do when a foal ^vdl not or cannot suck is to 

vlear its bowebs. This can be done by gmeariiig the finger with giyeenne 
and removing the birth dung or mceoniiim that will be found in the liinrl gut. 
Sometimes a piece of soap inserted will do. The mouth should also be 
examined for structural defects, and soaietmics the brown body known as 
hippomancs will be found in it; if so it must be removed. It n foal cannot 

draw the milk there is generally some congenital detect, and the mare must bi. 

milked and the foal fed with a bottle. Probably m most cases such foals are 
more economical if destroyed. 

“inamrer,'’ Ilamlev Bridge, has draught horses itchy On legs. 

Eeolv— The itchiness is probably caused by a parasite known as Gioijoptic 
iicarine- it may be relieved by dressing the horses legs each cvenmg with a 
rxturc oi oJ part petrol to five parts olive oil. Thi.s must no be done 
•with a light anywhere near, as the petrol would catch alight. 

from fat during the process of soap making. 

«B D,” Wokumi, has roan mare. S years, rvlifh appeared to 

"'toh“-h“i™p“ms“allhoi to some of the origmal droael. having gone 
Jtlnglwa “SH; forehs donbtfal irto‘ 

a day for a week. . , 

-E. W. F„- Mangulo P-O., luh Franklin Harbor, hss a pony mare whieh 

foundered on’ sorghum, hoofs coming off. rfo,.,>verv is not likely, 

Reply— As the 10^ drops tr. arsenicum morning and 

but if treatment is demed, feet daily with Stockholm 

evening on the tongue for a month a d - lake'ciuile six mouths. 

tar, wills and soles If J | ft oa th o mud Sst of her time. 

She will do better if she can be kept m w.t carta m u 

“F. C. T.,-' Jleribah, ha» >;0{yy't“'h]yif;i‘;;b°e,,\e7w;e.. the eeaeWve 
Reply-The founder or iaminiti. is J ^ ^ treatment will be to 

and L'rny parts. In the two y da and let them run in a 

dress the feet all over with Stockholm tar exe y j 
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paddock where there ia not too much feed. It will also be advisable to give 
them 10 drops of tr. araenicum morning and evening for about a month. The 
tenderness may exist for many weeks until the hoof is renewed. 

“ A. G. S./’ Oaltowie, has horses rubbing tails and stamping. One, 15 years, 
with difficulty in working jaws. 

Eeply—The symptoms of the horses point to worms and lice, search carefully 
under mane aud around tail for these, and if found treat as often indicated 
in these replies. If there is yellow dust under the vent then worms in the 
hind bowel will be the trouble, and may be expelled by giving each horse a 
d dram physic ball. 

“A. D./' Yaeka, has a horse sluggish at work, no pain, died two days later. 
Post mortem showed inflammation of lungs. 

Reply— The treatment, aconite aud nux vomica, were quite right, but should 
have been given a fortnight earlier. The indications of lung diseases are not 
well appreciated by farmers in South Australia. As long as a horse can 
stand he is supposed to be fit for work, where, as when he has anything wrong 
with his lungs, he is obliged to stand. 

^ ' Coreonda, ^ ' Hamley Bridge, has horses sore and rubbing. 

Reply — The symptons point to lice, the horse has tw^o breeds on him different 
from fowl lice. Look carefully under the mane and on the shoulders. Stand 
him in the sun and wash wflth hot soap and soda w’ater in which there is 
5 per cent, coal tar disinfectant, such as British Lysol, and when dry wipe 
lightly over with petrol one part to olive oil five parts; this last may have 
to be done daily for some days, and all harness, &c,, must be carefully disin- 
fected. Petrol and oil suit for this purpose. 

“ F. F., ” Ivong Flat, has a calf, 4 mouths old, wffiich would not suck, but has 
been brought up on bottle; cannot drink easily now, but eats green food 
readily and chews cud, grinds teeth, weak and miserable. 

Reply — Value of labor expended on calf at 8d. per hour, about 503., value 
of calf 30d. There is some congenital deformity, and the calf will never H'ake 
a good breeder, so realise on its skin, 

‘‘C. J., Forreston, reports that cows slipping calves. 

Reply — It is to be feared that you have the troublesome contagious form 
of abortion among your cows, aud auy that have slime about their tail while 
carrying a calf or after calving must be strictly isolated if you do not want 
to ruin your dairy, Obtain a bottle of L.G.B. tabloids, Burroughs, Wellcome, 
and Co., from the chemist. Dissolve one in a pint of warm water in an 
enamel, not metal, vessel, and with a glass syringe inject into the bearing, 
and wipe tail and parts with the solution also. Do this once a week for a few 
weeks. Any cow that has slipped should be so treated daily for a few days 
after and also before being served. The bull after service should be cleaned 
with the same, but half strength. All sling calves, membranes, &c., to be burnt, 
and cows kept away from place where it happened. If any more trouble write 
to Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, and ask for an officer to inspect. 

“W. E. T..^’ Forster, has cows which suddenly go off milk, eyes run, gradually 
recover. 

Rely — This condition is known as ''ting,’’ and is a lymphatic fever, Beyond 
the slight loss from decrease of milk it is, as a rule, not serious. It may be 
combated by bleedijig at the nose vein or giving a dose of opening medicine, 
such as 51b. of Epsom salts. 

"A. E. H,," Finniss, has sheep with jaws stiff, stand about for a week or 
so. then lie down for another, and gradually die. 

Reply— Stinkwort is highly indigestible, but not likely to bring about the 
symptoms mentioned, which are very probably due to a fluke. If the liver of a dead 
sheep is sent to me I can settle this point definitely. Benefit may follow 
the use of the following lick: — Salt, 40 parts; slaked lime, 10 parts; super., five 
parts; sulphate of iron, two parts; resin, one part. If the sheep do not ta- '* 
readily to it a little cocky chaff and bran added on tup will probably entice 
them. Of course .sheep already attacked will not take the lick, but may be 
dosed with Cooper’s tablets with advantage, 
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“A. B., Halidon, seeks advice regarding white pigs and sun scald. 

Reply — The preventive is to keep black pigs iiustead, they will pay better 
at Halidon than white. Otherwise keep them well oiled with some cheap 
oil such as train oil or crude vaseline. The Americans have automatic oilers 
against which, the pigs ruin lu the malice a creep llLrmigh which they had 
to pass to feed lined with bags stuffed with cooky cha!? and well oiled would do. 

“A. B.,” Karridy, report.^ horses death from pnraly.'iis. 

Reply— These are caused by the moulds in hay de.stroyod by mice. These 
moulds would in the ordinary course of events not do more than cause colic, but 
in. the presence of bloodwonim are iuoculated into the blood stream, and mixing 
with poisons excreted by the bloodworms bring about the fatal results. The 
toxins are similar to those produced in man by poisonous inushroom.s. All 
the world over the matter i.s being carefully inve.sligated, but the only thing 
that stands out (dearly is that if you do not mat to lose homes do not tjicc them 
damaged hay. Pre^vention is far better than attempted cure, the latter requires 
skilled veterinary aid, which i.s most difficult to get just now, while the former 
lies in the farmers’ hands. The main lines of treatment are empty the bowels 
with aloes, give quinine as an internal antiseptic, and Bowler’s solution of 
arsenic to alTcct the worms. 


"‘A L. B., ’ Orroroo, reports Merino wether hoggets all very fat on good 
oreen ’ trrass and saltbush, carry heavy fleecas, bred by owner, and always in 
good condition, watered at well of good fresh water, have been in mallee and 
wia paddock with ewes and Iambs. When bad. very deep at flank, like a ewe 
heavy in Iamb. Post mortem, bladder very full, big, dark, containing water; 
about a gallon of water around entrails. Watery under skin and jelly bke under 
skill on bellv. Bat around kidney discolored. 

Reidv— It is quite n treat to come across a man who m.-ikes a pout mortem, and 
notices' what he sees and give.s the points necessary, although in this case having 
eot to the kidnev fat a cut more, into the ki.lney would have revealeil congestion. 
The points are:-Toang wethers, n(t inferior feed on to good, condition rapidly 
improvimr carry heavy fleeces. All the po.d mortem appearances noted. The 

disease irtlic one so often referred to as sarcosporidiosis, caused by a parasite 
which develops in the blood cells and destroys them, bringing about the eon- 
g«tivc nnd dropsical sya.ptonis iwtcl. ITaclically all si, cap arc 
infected with these, but when tlio blood is improving, on good feed, then they 
active’, aad carryiap, a heavy fleece is a drain on the s-lcn. »h,ch 
it cannot support nmler the circimiptanees. Often the laqtort or (w^s 
twin lambs drain in another direction. Deaths are gimcrally said to be suildeu 
hut here we have an ob.'^erver wlio notices early svmptons. 1*"^ \ J 

qiiestloH- ‘‘Would thev be tit for food if killed when first noticed. 
avirasc man probaHy not, a, he would not see tt«n till near 7 
thin ohserver thev would be fit. but the flesh would iirob,iHy not y'"’ 

Tu ♦ fu-if ifimtit h'lrdlv bc tirst class. Slaughter in the early stages i.s the 

tiiui. 


Auburn, asks for proven ti\' 


measures in the case of horses on 


“W. J, i\. 

mousy chaff. . 4,icli chaff is not to feed it to horses, 

Reply— The only .safe wav ^ «+.,Tv'ition a good deal of labor must be 

but if it is a choice botweim that and stars ateon, gooa 
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expended in iayinjf it out in the sun day by day so tliat it can be exposed to the 
action of the air and light, putting sulphur on it at the rate of about 4ozs, per liun- 
dredweight before feeding, also salt and possibly molasses. Drugs are of no use, 
but if such chaff is fed in quantity the horses’ bowels should be kept active with 
a good dose of Epsom salts, d-Sozs. each Saturday evetiiiig. My personal opinion 
of the use of such chaff is that it is more economical to burn it than to feed it. 

J. J.,” Inman Valley, had cow, 12 hours after calving cow milked and 
calf removed, cow apparently well, given feed and loose hay, 12 hours later cow 
found unable to rise; lOozs. of Epsom salts with ginger and saltpetre. Cow 
gradually grew worse, and as inflammation was supposed to exist somewhere she 
was destroyed. Fast mortem, organs normal, inside womb a number of lumps of 
yellow-colored' flesh, honeycombed on outside. The heart seemed very dabby and 
unlike the heart of a bullock killed for moat. 

Reply — The symptoms point to post parturient paralysis, commonly called milk 
fever, or better, dropping after calving. The cow should have had her udder 
dlstemled with air and Won made comfortable, when she would have probably 
got up in a few hours all right, if the flabby heart described wms not diseased, 
and it may not have been, as such dabbincss sometimes accompanies the upset of 
the circulation which causes the trouble, this consists of a sudden dow of blood 
into the large vessels of the abdomen on account of the partial vacuum resulting 
from the birth of the calf, thi.s robs the brain of its blood supply and so the 
paralysis results. The condition of the womb was quite normal, the growths 
described being the cotyledons through which before birth the calf received nutri- 
ment from the dam. It is not a good ohm to remove the calf and milk out a cow 
so soon; in the writer's opinion, in cases where the cow is left with the calf and 
not milked out the disease is very rare. 


DRAKE AS A FODDER FOR STOCK 

“In spite of what some people say, that drake is good fattening food, 
it cannot be reeomnieiided. The plant, Lolium t(mulcniu}n, has the 
reputation for being the only one of the family Gmmineae of a 
poisonous nature. Tlie eoiiimoii name, ‘drake.’ is a corruption of 
‘drouk,’ or drunk, and the symptoms produced are those of dtamken- 
uess,” says tlie Veterinary Lecturer. “Seven pounds of drake have 
proved fatal to a medium draught horse, and there is little doubt but 
that continuous small doses have a detrimental effect. It is like 
whisky, apparently a jolly fine thing, but a poison all the same; the 
poison is in the grain." 
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THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


CONPERBN(3E OF FACTORY MANAGERS. 

For the first time in this State, representatives of the various butter, 
bacon, arid cheese factories met in conference to discuss the industry, 
its prospects, and its difficulties. 

The gathering was convened under the auspices of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture, and the arrangements were in the hands of a 
subcommittee consisting of Professor A. -T. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Messrs, A. M. Dawkins, 0, J. Tuckwell, and the Acting 
Secretary (H. J. Finnis), 

The initial meeting took place in the Wool Exchange, Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide, on Tuesday, June 19th, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. F. Coleman (the Chairman of the Advisory Board). Proceed' 
ings were opened by the Hon. C. Goode, MW, .Minister of Agriculture. 


A Forward Movement, 

The Minister of Agriculture, in the course of an inspiring address, 
said he regarded the gathering as most important, and hoped that it 
wmuld be repeated annually. Hitherto South Australia had lagged 
behind in dairying, but he trusted that this fixture ivould mark the 
beginning of a noteworthy forward movement. With the increased 
atTention de.voted to the business, the opening up of irrigation areas 
along the Murray, and the closer settlement of other lauds suitable 
for dairying, the. State should be able not only to meet all its own 
requiromepts, but also to build up a large and permaiient e.xport 
trade. Stati.sfics .showed that the number of dairy cows m the State 
had dimini.shcd from 121, SOo in 1911 to 91,181 in 1914 [the (bought 
rear). The followiiig year, howe\'er, the aggregate had advanced 
Win to 100,662, which included 22,147 heifers of from one to two 
years. When those young animals came into production,^ they could 
look forward to a considerable increase in the oulput of dairy pro- 
duce. Recognising the .seriousness of the shortage, and the de- 
mand for animals by returned soldiers, the Government had, m the 
last 12 months, imported 620 cows and heifers and 20 bulls from 
the easteni Elates, It was cueouragiiig to know that the sokUers 
already settled on the. Wall reclamation ai'ca were earning 
matolv from £2 12s. to £3 a week iTom dairy products. The Go- 
Wt that h. brttev to oncouvage the soldier., to engage 
ill dairying than in fruitgrowing, as the fov.nev 

had bright prospects from the standpoint ot the ^ "J 

of the htdividiml. (Hear, .hear,), “ Yt hi ^ 

tli,it ill 1910 the average production ol miih per eon in South .^us 
S^was 289 Ills., couipkd with 278galk from 
out the (’on, monwealth. In j>ud 914, , 

tralian yield had decreased to 256goUs. and 244goUs. icspect >, 
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Representatives of the various Butter, Bacon, and Cheese Factories, and Officers of the Department of Agriculture who attended the Conference. 
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whereas the Commonwealth return had advanced to 282g‘alls. and 
283galls. respectively. The approximate average production of 
butter fat in the State per cow was lOOlbs., e(tual to llhbs. of butter. 
Twenty'five years ago the average for Denmark had been 1121hs,, 
and the present average for that co\intry was 2241bs. That re- 
markably fine position had been brought about chiefly by herd test- 
ing and selective breeding. The Department of Agriculture in this 
State was conducting a test of the leading dairy stud herds, and 
a number of the more progressive dairymen had also availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded for ascertaining the produc- 
tive value of their cows. It was gratifying to find that several 
geiitlemeu, including Messrs. Peter Wood and Kohert Mel- 
rose, had launched out as breeders and importers of high class pure- 
bred dairy cattle, the influence of which must eventually prove to De 
very beneficial all round. 


Pnm.usiNG Auvoc-vted. 

Continuing, the Minister indicated that the output of butter in the 
State bad diminished from 9,694,644lbs. in 1911 to 6,3]7,6131bs. in 
1915; cheese from l,526,9301bs. to l,412,6921bs. ; and cured bacon 
and ham, from 4,311,49711)8. to 2,432,4851bs. In the same period, the 
value of the dairy products had risen from £786,200 to £843,829 in 
1915. Respecting the export trade, although hi 191.4-15 only 2 tons 
of butter was sent away, in 1916-17 the total quantity shipped had 
been 1,000 tons, which represented the second highest export for 
anv one year. During the last year 31 tons of cheese had been dis- 
patched. This was the first occasion on which cheese in any quan- 
tity had been exported, but it must be remembered that the position 
was due largcdy to abnormal conditions, To eiisiur a .satisfactory 
export busine.ss, whether in butter, cheese, or bacon, it was essential 
that a continuitv of supplies should he mainlained. Simultaneously 
with the development of the dairying industry, he hoped to witness a 
marked expansion in pigvaising and bacon curing. Dvery tavm 
ought to carry a feiv pigs. At the close of the war an attempt 
should be made to ivoi'k up with England a permanent trade m 
cured pork and ham, and po.ssibly fresh pork, At present the 
Minister of Industry was formulating a schenu' whcrcfi% t he Do- 
vernment Produce Depot uould take in the pork at a fixed price 
for export, and when it fell below that it won d be prepared to 
store it. There wms no wish to compete with the local bacon- 
curers; but, instead, it was desired to assist them to build up a per- 
manent and satisfactory export trade The Minister 
the necessity for saving ail heifer calve.s, especially hose good 
stock, and coucluded^-“Tliis is no time tor the 
must make progress as fast as safety demands. I 
ing as an indicatiou that, so far as tlie % 

cerned, there is not going to be any more o the • 

are prepared to develop it to the utmost of oiu cap 
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Factories in the Country. 

At the instance of Mr, C. J. Tuck we 11, seconded by Mr. A. W, 
Shillabccr, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Minister. In 
reply, Sfr. Goode referred to the intention of the Government to 
establish bacon and butter factories in the country. The Govern- 
ment had no intention to compete with private enterprise in the 
matter, but felt that, in the interests of the State, it conld not allow 
the dairying business to languish for the want of local factories. 
The idea was to establish factories in certain districts, especially 
along the Murray, and then turn them over to the suppliers of the 
cream and milk to be conducted on co-operative lines. The Govern- 
ment was also considering the question of offering prizes for dairy 
cows at shows, and special opportunities for the use of selected dairy 
sires. In the latter connection he felt that it would he well to carry 
bulls on the railways at a reduced cost. In fact, it probably would 
pay to transport the animals free of charge, as the amount involved 
would be more than made up by the revenue from the increased 
quantities of produce which ultimately would be carried over the 
railways. 

FRO.M FARM TO FACTORY. 

Mr. A. Taylor (of the firm of Messrs. Taylor Bros., Gawler) con- 
tributed a paper, with the title “From the Cowyard to the Finished 
Butter.” lie said:— 

The Cow to Buy. 

Purchase the best cows your casif will permit, as a good dairy cow 
will not eat any more food than a bad one. A cow at about the second 
calf is a profitable one to buy. The Jersey is recommended as the best 
butter cow, but we have had some splendid Shorthorns. The latter 
are a good, hardy sort, and, as a rule, give good milk and butter yields. 
If the calf should be sold, it will bring a. good price in the market, and 
when the cow has finished her milking days she will fatten up well and 
earn a good price from the butcher. The Shorthorn cow is generally 
quiet and good-tempered, a good doer, has nice teats, and is fairly easy 
to milk. Of coui'se, one wants to be careful to get a cow with a nice 
even udder and teats evenly placed. When the cows have been 
selected it is advisable to obtain a well-bred bull, so as to try to inv 
prove tile iierd. A Jcrsey-ShorthoL'ii cross is a profitable type to 
favor. 

Feeding. 

Cows always do better when allowed a change of paddock occasion- 
ally, as the feed then has a chance to sweeten and freshen np. A good 
plan is to have two or three paddocks and give them four or five days 
in each. The feed should not be aliowcii to get rank and strong, 
otherwise it will affect the cream. Some object to feeding cows while 
milking, but 1 have found that they always appear to be more con- 
tented and give their milk down more freely then. I strongly recom- 
mend feeding bran during the summer months — an ordinary dipper 
of bran (wetted with about a pint of water) moruing and night every 
day. It acts as a physic, increases the milk supply, and improves the 
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quality of the cream. During my 23 years with cows I used bran, 
and I did not have a single cow die or suiter from impaction or dry 
hiblo. Cows want a good supply of clean water in the paddocks, and 
if possible in the yard, where they can always lu'lp (liemselves. 

Milktkg. 

When yarding the cows, always drive them from the paddock to the 
yard quietly, at a walking pace. Do not 'dlog'' them in. When 
yarded let them stand for a few minutes before starting to milk. 
Every cow has her own position in the yard. Always start milking 
morning and evening at the same time. IMilk each cow in rotation. 
Det each milker have a liucket of clean water vith a. clotli in his bail. 
Rinse the hands after bailing the cow, and wash the teats clean, as 
there is always a certain amount of dust or dirt about the udder. 
Wash the hands after milking each cow. It is cleaner for the milk, 
and prevents the spread of sore teat troubles. If a cow has sore teats, 
it is best to leave her until last. Sometimes when starting to milk, 
one nipple will appear blocked up. Put a gentle pressure on that 
teat, a little vaseline on the palm of the hand, and rub on the nipple 
gently. Possibly a white stringy substance will then appear. Work 
that out wdth gentle pressure; never put the finger nails against the 
nipple, as they may poison it, and possibly cause the cow to lose a 
quarter. It a quarter should get hard bathe it well in warm water 
and rub with soap, leaving the lather on. Somelimes a good rubbing 
with oil or vaseline will be eireetive. Always milk a cow fast, with a 
ffood firm, gentle pressure. Do nol pull the teats, ^tilk her right out, 
and let her go Never illtreat lier in the bail or out of it. Never use 
the milk of a freshly calved cow for at least five days, hut give Ihe 
milk to the calf. That milk often spoils a lot ot cream A few 
bran maslies are necessary for a cow just calved. It the atter-birtn 
does not leave within a conple of days, attention is deavable by an 
experieneed person. Never use llie milk of a cow tliat is unwell. 

SEPAri.\TING, 

So soon as milkm? is over, or it there are two or tliree ha,ps, rt 
onrstrrUeparatuiw before the milking is finished. Keep he in. k 
rtn abourosde.” The machine makes cleaner work m h the im k 

rinse out any erc<ain that pm\ U ; i * i it easy to 

the machine apart, rinse ni stq)ara oi 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ pj-v all 

wa.,h, then rinse in cohl water and f 'u ebdilated place. 

parts with a clean cloth ‘'"‘bl'pV'nsed no matter how small the 
Always wash the separator aftei ^ 

<iuantity of milk. Kee|) “"foidlie bilk and more comtortable 
cleaned up every day; it is better foi tin miiK 

for the men. 
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Treatment op Cream. 

When cans come iroiu the factory, scald them out well with hoi 
water, place them on their sides with the lids off in a ventilated, airy 
place. When required for use, rinse them out with hot water, then a 
little lime in cold w'ater, and finally rinse out with cold water. Be 
sure and have a clean vessel to receive tlie cream from the machine; 
cool the cream, and do not mix wdth other cream until following day 
Then when mixing, stir well every time. Have the separator set so as 
to run the cream about two to one — tliat is 21bs. of cream to make about 
lib. butter, then a ogall. can will give about 25 lbs. of butter. Alw^ays 
keep a clean piece of cheese cloth over the top of vessels that contain 
cream, to keep out flies, blovs^flies, and mice. Never keep cream in a 
room witli cheese, vegetables, or fruit; in fact, cream should have a 
room entirely to itself. T)o not keep cream in a cellar in the winter, 
as it is too close and causes the cream to become mildewed and stale. 
In summer, always keep the cream as cool as possible. A good plan is 
to get a clean wheat sack, open it dowm both sides, and wet it well in 
cold water and wrap it round the can. This done morning and even- 
ing will keep the cream in excellent condition until you have sufficient 
to send to tlie factory. After sundowm stand the cream outside (w’ea- 
thcr permitting, of course), and bring in again early in the morning. 
Send the cream at least twice a week to the factory, and ahvays try to 
send by a morning train. In hot weather, for long distances, it pays 
to put a wet bag I'ound the can of cream. The factories will always 
send the bag back. Thousands of pounds sterling is lost in South 
Australia yearly Ihi’ough careless hhndliug of cream on the farm. The 
factory can never satisfy a supplier that sends inferior cream. Dairy- 
ing properly managed and attended to is the best paying proposition 
any inan can take on, and I would strongly recommend the Govern- 
ment to have a cajiablc, e.xpericnced man to call on the fanners at their 
homes, and adwise them how to improve tlie quality of their produce. 
To ensure a general itiijirovement in the methods adopted by the, sup- 
pliers provision should be made for complete inspection and education 
by Government officials. 

Tn the animated discussion which ensued, the Government Dairy 
Expert (l\[r. P. 11. Suter) emphasized Die neci^ssity at ail times for 
the cows being provided with a iileutiful supply of clean fresh water. 
He^ felt that the time had come to ask the Government to introduce 
legislation "which would ensure a general improvement on dairy farms 
and in some factories. He was convinced that if the second grade 
butter could be raised to first grade standard it would mean an addi- 
tional revenue to the producers and the State of £50,000 per annum. 
Mr. J. Legg (Blakiston) said the greatest eursc to the factories whs 
the inferior quality cream. When a complaint was made to a supplier 
on this .score, he immediately said, “\"ery well, I’ll go to so-and-so: 
he’ll take it,” Government action was neceasary. While the present 
unhealthy competition continued this difficulty would continue. (H‘'ar, 
hear.) Mr. Frost (Yahl) submitted that cloths should be barred, ami 
on no account should the use of preseiwatives be allowed. Jlr. Lauter- 
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bach (Lauterbaeh Bros.) considered that tlie cream and the butter as 

well could be handled better on the railways. Jt was better to sepa 
rate milk at a temperature of from 82deg. to fiodeg, than at 98deg., 
which was too high. Numerous losses of stock had occurred 
in the AVondside district from so-called dry bible, but since 

the dairymen had been giving the animals plenty of bran, 

particularly in the summer time, the mortality had greailv 
diminished, Mr. Dickson (Petersburg) considered that what the 
dairyfarraers needed was education. Inspectors should be ap- 
pointed to visit the farms and have power to take action where such 
a course was deemed to be desirable. Both the dairymen and the 
factories should be subject to ciTeetive legislation enactments. Some 
of the cream supplied under existing conditions \cas unfit for mse, and: 
had to be thrown away. Mr. Edwards (Government Factory) recoin 
mended the dairymen, while the cream was on the farms, to cover the 
cans with wire gauze instead of with cheesecloth. Mice ate through 
the latter, and he had found some of the rodents in cream sent to the 
factory. That cream, of course, had been immediately tljrown out. 
Mr. Finlayson (Balaklava) said the best preservative for cream was 
cleanliness. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Clements (Ga^vlcr) said he was a 
heavy user of bran, but considered that enished oats would be more 
profitable than bran for the average fanner to use. Some bran 
was highly indigestible, and he had had serious trouble with it.. 
Mr. Shillabcer advised dairymen not to allow their cows to 
tackle lucerne, eapeeialhv young lucerne, liefore the morning milk- 
ing, otherwise the flavor would get into tlie milk and cream. Mr. 
Suter, who joined with tlie other speaker.s in complimenting Mr. 
Taylor upon the comprehensiveness of his paper, said milk should he 
separated as soon as possible after it had been taken from the cows. 
The temperature should exceed 86deg. Pahr., but be not more than 
98deg, Under 86deg. would not allow of a clean separation. It was 
utterly impossible to make good cheese with milk or cream into wEieh 
preservatrie had been introduced. So far as the supplying of inferior 
cream Wtus concerned, the managers and proprietors of the factories 
had the remedv, to a large extent, in their own hands. All cream 
should be paid for according to the correct grade. Kale, lucerne, and 
other fodders undoubtedly tainted milk, but the chief trouble which 
the factories had to contend against wuas the stale flavor. (Hear, hear). 

Tjje Fig Indv.^tky of Sorrii ArsTRAi-u. 

Mr. H, A. Monks (Littleliampton') contributed a very interesting 
paper on'this subject. He said the pig was one of the most important 
animals we had in tlie State. First, it was the refuse or by-prodiict 
consumer for the dairvmaii farmer and the gardener, and w^as the 
means of saving of a large percentage of profit. Por human con- 
sumption fresh pork, pickled pork, ham. bacon, pigs checks, lard, 
brawn, meltwui'st, fritz, wiiite and black puddings, sweetbreads, ctiit- 
tliiigs, and tripe were the products of the pig wlueli the consumer 
enjoyed. The hoofs were of great service, for from these was m^e 
tile finest glue. Pig hair wus also of great value for the upholstering 
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of railway carriages, motor ears, and furniture. America was at pre- 
sent doing a large export trade in this commodity. The pig industry 
in South Australia had developed very rapidly during the last 15 
years, and there were now between one and two thousand pigs killed 
every week in this State and manufactured into bacons and hams, 
whilst there was also a large iiumber slaughtered for fresh meat pur- 
po.ses. There was a great future for the pig in South Austrealia, and 
in fact all the States of the Commonwealth, and it was one which 
deserved the whole hearted support of the Government. In order 
that the development of the industry could proceed more rapidly it 
was necessary to establish an over-sea trade. But in this connection 
there were (pertain regulations that would have to be observed. The 
clauses of the Commerce Act were very rigid, and few people were 
aAvare of wliat ^^■as required before the product of the pig could be 
placed on board ship. 'The Act demanded that the premises upon 
which tile pig was slaughtered should comply with cerlaiu regulations, 
the live pig was required to be passed as being healthy, the carcass 
deemed fit for human consumption, and the cured m(‘at also submitted 
for examination. The premises must be registered and numbered. 

Governaiext Assistance. 

In order that the pig industry might progress and be kept in a 
iiealthy eonditiou, it was necessary that the State Government should 
render it assistance, not from a ruiancial standpoint, but from an edu- 
cative viewpoint. lie suggested that a (jualified mau should he ap- 
pointed by the authorities to lecture before the members of the various 
branches of the Agricultural Burcmii througliont the State and en- 
deavor to educate the farmers and [)igraisers as to the possibilities of 
the industry, the best means of breeding, feeding, and marketing pigs, 
the best types to keep), hoiv to keej) them, and the best time to market, 
so that they would present the greatest value from a bacon manu- 
facturer's point of view. Pigs from lOOlbs. to loOlbs. were the most 
profitable sizes to market, while tliose ranging from 1201bs. to PlOlbs, 
wore the most called for. Many peo|>le kept the animals too long, thmi 
sold them when they heeame heavier, bnt the extra weight (lid not 
realise proportionately. That was where 1lu‘ instruction of a lecturer 
would b(‘ of great vaha*. If lie were ajiiiointed for a period of two 
years he would in that time liave done a great deal of good and would 
have materially sissisted the industry. His sei-vicos would be grcallv 
appreciated by l>oth the producer and the manufacturer. The ovi;J'- 
seas trade in frozen pork, tierce pork, green bacon, and prepan'd 
bacon would be considerably hdjied if information were givim. as 
coming from the Trade Commissioner, as to the size and (luality ve- 
(jiiirtal for the English market. Thesi; were a few points which li*^ 
thought would be of vahui in the development of the industry, and one 
which in. the near future would he om* of the most profitable :n the 
State. 

Mr. E. W. Mittou (Afessrs. Sundfnrd k Co.) thought it desiratile at 
the outset to ascertain precisely what was required for export pur- 
poses. Air. Alonks replied that the practical man appointed would be 
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expofttod to possess a knowledge of those iviiiiirenieiits. Anns 
(Assistant Government Expert) said a Vic-lorian aiithoritv hod in- 
forinod him that the pigs required in the form of bacon for the T.ondon 
market should weigli from 2001bs. alive and dress 1501bs., thus lum- 
viding sides which rouglily went 561bs. each. It was fal' better to 
export the bacon in the green state and allow the product to he 
treated when it reached the old coiuitiT. Singeing, whitdi gave the 
skin a smoother apjiearaiiee and a nic(q niitlc tiaeor to the fl(‘sh was 
necessary. 

Mr. J. G. Murphy (.Alessrs. Mui'phy, Froiiieu, & Co.) then nnnl a 
paper on Government Competition ivi'Stis Govermnent Assistaiwe in 
relation to the Dairying Industry. 

KESOLUTIOXS. 

Pa\un<; por Crkaal 

Mr. r>, Hammond (Qiiorn i expressed the opinion that it wouhl be 
advantageous ail round if a lunform basis foi’ the payment of erea?n 
w'ere adopted througliout the State. He personally favored payment 
according to the perctmtage of liutter fat. but anotlier sysleni look 
account of the amount of eonmiereial b\itter produced. Mr. Sutcr 
iiienfionod that he proposed, when fresh dairying legislation was being 
considered, to move for the compulsory ailoption of a iiniforiu practice. 
Mr, Brice submitted that the fairest method was to test (lie contents of 
every can, and pay for tlie bulter fat. Mr. Suter explained that the 
commereial butter content was tin-' basis gi'iierally adopted, and le^ 
thought the best plan would be to eontinue it. as tbe farmers under- 
stood it. At the instance of IMr. Hammond it was deedded that “a 
rccommendatio]! be made that it he compulsory for factories to pay lor 
cream on tlic eommercial luiltrr basis aecording to 0 C’allaghan s 
ehart, which provided for a ITd jter cent, overrun. 

( } ( A' r:H N M E T I N sir r CTi ) R s . 

On the motion of Mr. nieksoii. seconded l.'v Mr. Fiiilayson, it was 
decided — “Tliat tlii*^ eonfm'eiice reconimends the Government to ap- 
poijit instructors and insiwctors to visit thi* dairy farmers and fac- 
tories." 

Fkfuoiits. 

Mr. Fiiilaysou proposed, and Mr. l^d warils stcoiided dhat this 
conference desires to impress upon tlie GovenimeJit the need for 
taking immediate steps to secure sliipping space for butter during the 
coming season." This was carided. 

UaII, KACtl.lTU'.S for ItAlIiV PRODUCTS. 

Mr Hickson proposed, and Mr. Finla.vson seconded- 'That seven 
delegates be appointed to approach the Kailways Gonumssioner with a 
vi<Av to providing liettm- facilities for the conveyance of farm and 

dairy jirodiiee on the railways during tlie sunmier months, ^ ’s- 
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Dickson, Finlayson, Monks, Taylor, Brice, Mitton, and Frost were 
appointed, and waited on the Commissioner on Wednesday, June 20lh, 
at 3,30 p.m. 

Ill the evening the Dairy Expert [Mv. ?. H. Siiter) delivered an ad 
dress; this will appear in a future issue. 

AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

Tt was unanimously decideil that, in view of the’ success of the 
gathering, tlm Goveniment he asked to make the conference an annual 
fixture. 

VISIT TO GOVERNMENT FACTORY. 

On Wednesday, June 20th, the delegates journeyed to Port Adelaidt* 
to the Government Butter Factory, After a general inspection of thi‘ 
premises had been made, a number of samples of butters submitted 
for cxiiort were examined, and the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Sutcri 
dealt with the defect.s met with and the remedies to be adopted, (’are- 
lessness in packing, as evidenced by the dirty appearance of tlu^ 
papers and the presence of air spact's in the boxes, was tile most 
noticeable trouble. 


A SUITABLE FARM HORSE FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


An address to the Mount Barker Agricultural Bureau by Eras. Evelyn 
Place, B.Sc.. M.H.A.S.E.. B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Goveriunctir 
Veterinary Tjecturer, South Australia). 

The Mount Barker Agricultural Bureau, having done me the honor 
of asking me to express my views on the subject of the class of horse 
most suitable for farm work, have set a task that is not easy of accom- 
plishment, and at best is only an expression of personal opinion on iny 
part. It is by no means an easy task to lay down rules of selection for 
the lines of the most suitable horse for farm work; but, fortunately. 
Mount Barker is so situated that the horse most suitable for this dis- 
trict will not be unsuitable for any other. 

So many factors arise to rpialify various points that one lias to bcai 
them in mind and assess their relative value \vheu breeding, and tliciv 
is no doubt that the various breeds of draught horees owe their 
peculiarities to climate, the contour of the country, the soil, the at- 
mosphere, and weather conditions in which they are reared, as witness 
the heavy breeds of Britain. 

It is this series of facts which shows that this Branch is wise in 
cus.sing the subject, because the preponderance of two heavy breeds has 
somewhat blinded the breeder’s eye to tin' advantages possessed hy 
other breeds, and the nceessity for breeding for the siieeial condit ths 
obtaining in Soutli Australia, The growth of the two premier breeds 
of heavy horses in Britain proves this, and is highly interesting, for 
despite pos.sible objections from some of my friends “frae ayout th" 
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Tweed,” their history goes a long way to prove that the Clydesdale and 
the Shire are but developments of a eommon stock, much intermingled 
as time has gone on, and yet remaining distinct under different climatic 
and telluric circumstances. 

Tile Clydesdai.e. 

To briefly outline the history of the Clydesdale, there was a hardy 
native stock to commence on, and after the union of the two 
kingdoms in 1603, a droving trade of a pacific character sprang up, 
resulting in the importation of English blood, selected colts and fillies’, 
whose ancestors had, a centiiiy or so before, been imported into Eng- 
land from the Continent of Europe. 

In 1750, or thereabouts, John Paterson imported from England a 
black Flemish stallion, and mated him with mares already at Lochlyoch, 
related to him, and from this strain comes the white always looked for 
in a Clyde. Somewhat later Yorkshire coaching blood was probably 
introduced. In 1827 the Highland Soci(‘t.y set about fixing the present 
colors by prohibiting anv but black bays or brown bays at their shows. 
But the introduction of Shire blood is by no means ancient histoiy 
only, because in the seventies of last century '“Tintoek." the grandsire 
of “Lord Salisbury,” was imported, and look prizes. The Shire mare 
“Old Brickhoiise” also went north to breed Clydes, and Lawrence 
Drew bred ‘^Tlie Prince of Wales” to Shire mares, anti ignored the 
Clyde stud book. 

The Siiike and Suffolk Punch. 

The Shire is the heaviest of all Brilisli breeds, bred both in the Fen- 
shires and the IHid lands. His ancestors date back a thousand year.s as 
the Great Horse, the War Horse, the Old English Black hlorse, the 
Strong Horse. Caesar appreciated them siiffieently to send some to 
Pome, and in the middle ages a doughty knight in armor rode over 
25st., and required a weight carrier; from such we get the massive 
frames and limbs of the Shire of to-day. IMiicli as we owe to gallant 
ilelgiiHti to-day, we are also indebted in the pasi because she kept 
|Mire (he race of black horses, so that the PoniaLis derived the most 
imwerful horses from Belgic Gaul, and the British bought them later 
when Alva'S armies devastated the Lowlands. 

The Suffolk Puncli was derived from native stock early crossed with 
Xorwegian blood, which also shows in the Norfolk trotter. The chest- 
nut Suffolk has many good traits in his character, but will not stand 
(no much criticism; his Norwegian ancestry was none too good, but 
stroiigH dominant. A warning to those who would rashly try experi- 
ments. in breeding. I am not going to decoy liim, nor damn with 
fjiiiit praise, but In* will jiot figiu’e largi'Iy iiiy views of a suitable 
lioj'se. 

Conformation for drauglit differs in many points from that required 
for speed; but the old adage applies to draught and blood alike — 
good liorse has many good, few indifferent, and no bad points.” 
Granting this, we must consider the conformation of the draught, for 
.wod points in a horse are not matters of ideal beauty, but have sound 
nieehanical reasons, likewise a sound mechanical objection can be 
raised for (‘very bad jioint. 
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But our conditions in South Australia demand consideration of two 
propositions— Are we to demand strength as opposed to speed, or are 
we to look for strength combined with speed? An excellent climate, 
soil on the average fairly light, comparatively low hills or expanses of 
plain, all point to strength plus speed. There is no call for excessive 
weight, such as Lincolnshire re(juii'es; there is no call for fancy 
feather, such as shown at Glasgow or Islington. 

The Type Required. 

We are told that the Devon pack horse, the Cleveland bay, the York- 
shii-e eoacliing stallion are all extinct or praelieally so; else in any 
one of them we have the t>pe of mare we want. But it is no good 
looking for the unobtainable. We must take the mares we have, many 
of them very similar to the breeds just mentioned, many of them, alas, 
very unsound, but the matcu'ial on wliich we must work to aridve at a 
grade type .suitable for our conditions, conforming to the following re- 
(juiremenls:— Color; no good horse is a bad color, but whole coats, 
dark shades, and dapples are to be preferred. Such coats ladokeii 
sound const it lit ion. Much white is a disadvantage here, where we have 
strong sun, the rays of light causing nervous irritability by striking 
on large white patches. And, starting off the mark, let ns try to have 
black points; the white legs and hoofs oeeurring in so much fashionable 
blood to-day are not desirable. Heigdit, 15.2 to 16.2 : apparently a low 
type, but our eonditious do not reipiire a very big horS(‘, and eertainiy 
not a tall one, a difference that wall become appanmt later. Temper, 
mild, but plenty of vigor ami nervous energy. Head, tine and elpan. 
a little on the small side for mares; the jaw liroad. but not heavy; the 
nostrils w’ide and open, the miiz/h^ firm and broad ; the eye bright aini 
dark, full and vigorous; the forehead full and broad between the oye^ 
ami rapering to the ]>oll ; the ears i[uiek and fairly long, but witlioiii 
any tendency to droop; the neek medium in length. mas.sive, and 
areliing, 'fhe back straight and broad, the tail well set on, the ribs we)! 
sprung, the last one long, for shortness there gives a light leggy ap- 
pearane<\ a fault in some (lydes: the liindf|uarters broad am! long 
low set, W(dl packed, and thighs nmseular. {lie gaskiiis or .sitcom) thiixhs 
widl developed and broad. The girth round the heart good, for tlu 
body is then deep, and the liorse looks big; the brea,st broad ami deeje 
tile shoulder not too straight nor too sloping, a little heavy from a ligiit 
iiorse point of view, and not su inuseular as a Shire laMpiires. fur .i 
long, quick step is iieces.sary. 'flie forelegs straiglit and strong, nc 
calf knees ; the mu.seles of the forearm long, strong, ami lu'oad on siil* 
view; knee joint broad and fiat. Below the knee the hone slmiild 1"‘ 
short, fiat, fliuty, and clean, with tendons to match. Fetlocks larg''. 
and if hair or feather is pivsent. it should b** fine, long, and silky 
Short, coarse, matted liair always indicates low breeding. Legs aifl 
feel must ])e souml and straight, a tendency to pigeon toe is prCfcrablf 
to a disher. Hoofs by i>reference black, for they are strorignn-, lianl. 
and like rubber; better a little nu the small sizi' for the size of iB’ 
horse. Wide. o])en, flat, weak feet are very undesirable, 'fhe l"cks 
sliouhl be broad in front, wide at the side, and s<iuare set, not strai.Ldil. 
neitlier should they lie at all crooked. The pa.sterns of medium leiiirtli 
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and (ilean, for South Australia a little teiideucy to shortness may he 
tolerated. The action free and pony like, i.c., active and strong;* the 
horse should walk four miles an hour easily. The following cardinal 
points are imperative: — Good feet, good legs, good walking action, 
robust constitution, size, soundness, and substance. 

There is a tendency in France and America to gauge horses by 
weight, and it w'ould be well to introduce some consideration of weight 
here, for the weighbridge is always handy. Tf one takes a 1, 7001b. 
mare as a standard, th(' efficiency in work of a l,d501bs. is OOf'o, that 
of a l,2001bs. S0%. The heavier colts mature and sell earlier at higher 
prices. Heavier machinery can be used ami less human labor. 


The Pekcheiua'. 

Having laid down the lines required, it may jii.stly be a,sked, Where 
can sires to get such be found? In South Australia there arc Shires 
iind Clydes that may be used with judgment, 'ami their offspring 
selected to found a type. But America aud Canada, wanting the class 
of horse de.soribed, were more free from what, without prejudice, I 
may term British insularity, and they ^veiit to France for the Per- 
cheron, which, springing originally from the saim' Flemish stock as the 
Shire and Clyde, were crossed with two grey Arabs called “Godolphin” 
and ‘'Gallipoli” (surely a token for Anzac; farmers), and the result 
of careful Government selections and individual judgment has suc- 
ceeded in producing just such a draught horse as South Australia 


!‘e((iiires. 

I am indebted to Mr. Wayne Diiismore. the Secretary of the Per- 
cheroii Association, U.S.A., for interesting statistics of the breed in 
America, and find that oi’er 60% of Die importations into America are 
Perclierons. Shires and C’lydes coming a bad third and fourth. Si.K out 
of 12 ititernational championships for best draught geldings have Ueen 
won l)v Pereherons. We generally consider Americans keen business 
men, ami these figures speak for themselves. 

England, too. is waking up, aud frequently my veterinary colleagues 
on the westei-n front speak iu tlie liighest terms of these horses, which 
are being sent to England in inorea.sing numbers. I quote the follow- 


ing from an officer at the front : — 

“If voii get a hoi-se of tlm Perciieroii type, he will do you justice, 
Thev eat less, and do themselves letter. The features ol the Per- 
cheron breed are :-Tntelligent heads, lirm ears, i^ces broad between 
the eves, verv near to wind we know as the pony t}pe. They a e 
crestv on top. The shoulders are of good depth and free from lumber, 

> have a Dry fair Iny. Hacks acc shovt and yde, 

Quarters powerful and .leap, a little voyu 1 P > 

4bs <iecD and round, and deep roniid ribs are desnable. Mewed 
aidiwlvs the IVrchcrons arc aoincwhat inuu-hy ^ 

a,Ki froM. fro, It and tvar they arc wedgy. hr,n. nd u de ha e 

a leg set at each corner, and such legs are short and hare a pi uti u 
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tant) they are big, strong, and low, with weight enough to shaft a load. 
Short on top, they have bottom lines which cover a fair space of ground. 
They are quick and active, can start and stop a load on the nail. They 
walk with a good, square, swinging pace, and keep it up, and can trot 
on with nice clean, straight action. The Percheron can walk in front 
of his load at four miles an hour, and trot back empty at seven or 
eight, and it is a rarity to meet one in the sick lines. You may think 
i am over enthusiastic; but I started with a prejudice against them, 
and speak as I find them. I do not claini that Percherons are ‘‘super- 
horscs,” equine paragons, but 1 do claim that lor their stature they 
are the most useful, active medium draughts I have met.’’ 

So much for a biassed Englishman's view. Compare his remarks, 
unkno^sm to me when I wrote the above requirements, and I think you 
will find that the Percheron will fill the bill. At least one at Canowie 
has done so, if his grade progeny may he taken as a test. 

It is all very well to speak ex cathedra, but one may reasonably be 
asked his reasons for his statements, and if I may be permitted, I would 
like briefly to do so. 

The Mecii.\nics of the Horse. 

It is a matter of applied mechanics, and if I digress and become a 
little too technical for the average man on the land, I must ask your 
forbearance. The horse is a tractive motor, for our present purposes, 
and as such we must jettison preconceived ideas regarding point.s of 
beauty, and consider his mechanics. 

The centre of gravity of a body is not its middle, but is drawn nearer 
to the parts which weigh the most, and in the horse is constantly shift- 
ing as he moves; but, speaking generally of the horse at rest, his centre 
of gravity may be found at the intersection of a vertical line that 
would he near the eighth rib and pass through the gristle at the end 
of his breast bone, and a horizontal line that might be drawn from the 
point of the shoulder to the lower part of the upper third of his tliigh 
bone, the lines, of course, passing through his bulk. The weight of 
the horse's fore end is about one-ninth greater than the hind, and the 
position of the head causes the weight of the fore extremity to differ 
from tlie hind by some 201bs. 

Equilibrium in mechanics is the state of the body induced by the 
forces which destroy one another, or whicli are annulled by a resistance. 
The horse’s body does not rest upon the ground, but is supported by 
four columns, the limbs. The plot formed by the lines joining the 
four points which touch the ground at rest forms the base of support; 
it is sometimes a triangle, sometimes a line, and may even be only a 
point. But whatever the form and extent of the base of support, it is 
necessary in order to obtain equilibrium that the line of gravitation 
meet the ground within this base; the eciuilibrium will be so much 
more stable as the base of sup])ort becomes larger, and the line of 
gi’avitation nearer the base. In other words, a heavy horse with 
spindle shanks and narrow chest will have unstable eiiuilibrium. In- 
stability of equilibrium gives the measure of speed, as tlie limbs are 
displaced with a greater rapidity to support the body; hence our 
draught horse must be deep in the girth and low on the leg. 
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Thk Lkvfjrs. 

The levers of the body are the bones, and the power that works them 
the muscles. The volume of the muscles j^ives the measure of their 
force, their length that of speed, so our horse must have massive 
muscles on back loins and quarters, long ones on short bones in the 
limbs. The legs are the supports and natural niotor.s of the body. 
They consist of large masses of niiisele at the top, and diminish to 
jointed columns of skin and bone as they go down, an aiTangement 
which disseminates and attenuates the combined actions of weight and 
velocity, for if they were clothed with muscle right dovm, as in the 
elephant, their \veight would be excessive, and the step heavy’’ and 
slow, because of the size of the limbs and the lowering of the centre 
of gravity. The forelegs are a little in front and close to the centre of 
gravity. Their principal work is to support tiie body, aiui disperse 
concussion. As propellers they only come into play in moving a heavy 
load at a slow pace, wlien the forelegs slanting backwards give a push 
at the collar, a trick mechanical motors have not yet learnt. This is 
brought about by tlie extension of all their articular angles when the 
toes are fixed into the ground, as may be seen by the slide a horse 
gives if the ground at this point of support gives way. The meehanism 
of the front legs as a means of support is admirably arranged from 
the point of view of conservation of energy; they sling tlie body by 
their muscular attacliments, they support it at rest by their arrange- 
ments of bones, ligaments, and tendons. 

Idle hind legs are built dilferently. They do less in support of the 
body, and are joined firml\' by a bony Joint to the bones winch foiaii 
the'main column of the backbone. By the movements of their dif- 
ferent segments they push against the trunk, eommnincating force or 
speed hv the obliteration of their angles. As the muscles have to eon- 
tract to^ oppose the closing of the angles of locomotion, they are bigger 
and more nnmerons than those of the forelegs, and while doing their 
duty as suppovts, their main work is lo propei. They act with most 
ease and powei- when their iine of direction ponds obpiueiy downwards 
and backwards. Tlic iiinscics and tendons of the hind legs are so ar- 
vaimed that one articular angle oaniiot be extended without at lie 

same time opening all the rest, producing » “hheTwmntlTfor 

tioii. wliieh, when exaggerated, is seen as stmigialt, . 

support gives u.s tlie attitude of the foundered horse This skUUi ot 
«,uUibnum will naturally bring to our mind s /'’t 
the horse and men have often tried to give, b> ape and callipers 
incasuveimMits thnt should enable any mechanic to be a good judge of 

riSX'i: 1?^ attptomd. 


be noted that tlie mUh^tfdTfferont fonnatioii as upon the 

or drangli depends ™ the draught, because of 

upper angles of the »'’'P ^ in pulling. Our draught 

Imrsfcberno/felluit: limber on his\houlders, hn. shorter and there- 
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fore relatively stronger miisclea than the blood. The judge applies 
these principles by estimating the closure of the angle of the shoulder 
by its height and slope. And he judges the angle of the hip by the 
straightness of the croup. He unconsciously estimates the relative 
values of the angles of the lower parts of the limbs from these. 

When a man sets out to build a motor, the vehicle upon which the 
engine is mounted has to comply with certain conditions of height, 
length, and width. The same relationship applies in the ease of the 
horse, only Nature lays them down instead of the engineer. 

The height of the horse as usually measured at the withers teaches 
useful lessons. A lowering of but fractions of an inch at the 
withers brings more load on to the front legs; hence the advantage of a 
horse being eresty. A lowering of the croup results in over strain of the 
hocks ; hence the frequency of bog spavin in certain fashionable breeds. 
The sum of the height is composed of the factors of body and legs, and 
if they are not accurately adjusted, our machine may go badly wrong; 
17.2iu., mostly daylight, is not as strong as 16.2in., mostly muscle. The 
length, judged by a line from the hind angle of the blade bone and the 
angle of the haunch, is usually the length of the head in a well-formed 
horse. 

If we vary the height of a well -formed horse without altering the 
relations previously existing between his body and limbs, he at once 
seems too short : the centre of gravity has been raised Avithout enlarg- 
ing the base of support. The body will ovemveight the legs, which Avill 
have become longer without increasing his speed, because he Avill over- 
reach. We have a locomotive unstable in equilibrium, Aveak in its 
parts, made taller to go faster, and failing to do so because of imper- 
fect adjustment. A narroAA\ tall, forging, stumbling Aveed. We get 
on better if wo lower the height, but our jnotor becomes massu’e and 
sloAv, and conditions in South Australia require a fairly speedy one; 
hence the height of our horse should be in the girth of his heart 
measurement. Width, of value in the draught, can be overdone, but 
practically seldom is, for depth and Avidth mean much heart room, 
robust lungs, and lots of room for dinner or a foal. 

The limbs must be in proportion, for large Avheels moved by a strong 
crank are no good to a locomotive if its boiler and piston are incapable 
of moving thejn; while, on the other hand, the best of bodies is poAver- 
less Avith weak, ill-adjusted Avheels; Avithout force, withoAit solidity, 
without speed, it Avill soon Avear out, be it horse or motor. The fault 
can be checked, for betAveen girth and pastern in an ordinary beast 
will be a head’s length; a little longer in a large horse, a little less in a 
small one. 

William Shakespeare, the butcher's hoy, or Raenii, the mathe- 
matician, had not looked on a horse in vain Avhen one of them wrote— 

So (lid this horse oxcell a common one, 

In shape, in courage, color, pace, and hone, 

Kound hoofed, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 

High crest, short cars, straight legs, and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broml buttock, tender ld<lc. 

J.ook, what a horse should have he did not lack. 
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COMMONWEALTH ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY, MELBOURNE. 


INDtlSTUrAL ALCOHOL. A J^UP>ST[T['TK FOR PETROL. 

The questiun of fimling some substitute for mineral oils as a fuel 
has attracted a considerable amount of attention in various countries 
in recent years. Already the price of petrol in Australia has itiereasod 
from Is. per gallon in 1908 to 2s. 7d. in 1917. and if tlie war continues 
there is a prospect of a serious shortage of petrol h\ this eonutry, if 
not even of a cojuplete cutting oft' of t)ie supply, Kvcn if the wai- ends 
soon the supplies of mineral oil are practiealJy stationary, while tlie 
world’s demand is increasing rapidly. As there- are no payable oil 
fields in Australia the (lueNtion is of importance and urgency. 

tn April la.sl the Commonwealth Advisory Council of Scieiiee and 
Industry appointed a special committee of experts to imiuire into tl)e 
production of industrial alcohol in Australia, and the design <uid 
manufacture in this country of engines suitable for using alcohol in 
place of petrol, This committee has now issued its first pimgress 
report. The committee draws attention to tiie fact tliat alcoliol 
possesses various advantages over petrol as a fuel. In the first place 
the products of eomhustiou in an alcohol engine are practically odor- 
less and free from smoke. Secondly, the risk from fire in storing and 
handling alcohol is much less than in tlie case of petrol. Thirdly, 
there are many theoretical, chemical, and pln sical reasons why alcohol 
should yield .superior results. It can be used without danger of pre- 
ignition under high compression, and it can yield a much higher iier- 
centage of its available heat contents in the form of work. Lastly, 
alcohol is produced in Australia, and. if necessary, can be mannfae- 
tured here iu largely increased (juautities. 

The main aspects' of the problem that have to be solved are (a) The 
design and manufacture of the engiiie: (7/1 Tlie supply of alcohol and 
its distribution; and (r) The deiiaturation of the alcoiiol, so as to ren- 
der it impotable. ^ . 

The engine problem does not proseJit any serious diflieulties, as 
alcohol has been u.sed for a number of year’s with success in other conn- 
tries, notably Gm-many, The main diffici.ilty is that alcohol engines 
cannot be started from cold, and some special device for pre-ieatmg 
is necessary. The committee is taking steps either to pureliase or 
have constructed an engine or engines and to use them for demonstra- 


tion purposes. 

Tlip supply of alcohol is a iiuich iiiove iliflicult probkiii Ilian its 
iililisatioii. '.\t prosoiil the choapest source for the production of 
alcohol iu Anstralia is sugar molasses, hut even it the whole siipidj. of 
molasses were used it would he suffie.ent to produce only aboi. 
41 million gallons of alcohol, ivhevens tlie annual iinpoyitions ( f 
mineral oils are about IT million gallons. If petrol is to be rep aeed 
bv alcoliol it will therefore be necessary to use some source in additnn 
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to, or in place ot, molasses. If alcohol cannot be profitably made from 
waste or raw materials not at present used, such as prickly pear, saw- 
dust, and waste timber, grass trees, waste fruit, and vegetable refuse,, 
it will be necessary to grow special materials for the purpose. The 
most likely of these are maize, potatoes, wheat, barley, and beet. The 
committee is investigating the cost of production on a commercial scale 
of alcohol from various sources. 

The denaturation problem also presents considerable difficulties. 
Under the present Excise regulations alcohol has to be mixed with 
other ingredients to render it impotable before it can be sold as methy- 
lated spirits. If alcohol is to come into general use as a fuel it will 
be necessary to find some cheaper den atur ants than those now used : 
otherwise the Excise regulations will make the price of .the fuel too 
high. Tf these difficulties are met in a liberal and progressive spirit 
there is no doubt that they can be overcome. When this is achieved,, 
not only will Australia cease to be dependent on other countries for a 
fuel which is essential, but many new industries will open out both 
directly and indirectly as a result of tim change. From the imperial 
point of view it is important to secure luiiformity in regard to de- 
natiiratioii, so that industrial, alcohol distilled in one part of the 
Empire may be exported for use in other parts. With this object in 
view the committee is co-operating with the Imperial l\Iotor Transport 
Council, London. 

The committee inquiring into the question will be glad to hear from 
persona who are interested in their work, and will be pleased to make 
available all information in their possession, (.tomiuuiiieations should 
be addressed to the Secretary the Commonwealth Advisory Council of 
Science and Industry, 314, Albert Street, East Melbourne. 


POTATOES FOR PIGS. 

Pigs do better on boiled potatoes than on raw, which sometimes 
set up indigestion, but the water tb(;y are boiled in is not good for 
them, owing to the potash in it. However, if grain, or pollard, or 
bran is boiled with them, then the whole can be given them together 
with advantage. — F. E. Pl.\ce, B.V.Sc,, M.R.C.V.S. 
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PHYLLOXERA AND AMERICAN VINE STOCKS, 


TUB] ARGUMF.XTS FOR AND AGA[XST THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP A NURSERY FOR PHYLLOXERA RESIS- 
TANT STOCKS IX SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The question of the protection of South Australian vineyards 
iigainst a possible invasion of phylloxera received a good deal of atten- 
tion at the Conference of River Murray Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, when Mr. II, S. Taylor introduced the question on behalf of 
the Renniark Br<aneh, and Professor A, J. Perkins gave expression to 
his views on the matter. 

At the previous ConPerenee, the following motion had been tabled : — 
^‘That this Conference, having in mind the difficulties experienced in 
Vuetoria in obtaining sufficient phylloxera-resistant stock for the re- 
constitution of their vineyards, urges that steps be taken by the South 
Australian Goverinuent or the Phylloxera Board to ensure, against the 
time when it shall be ne('ded, an abundant supply of resistant stock of 
varieties and hybrids of probable adaptation to the river soils, and of 
proved affinity ‘with the scions of European varieties required for wine- 
making, luul especially for drying purposes. We urge Iheretore that 
early steps be talnm to establish a nursery for phylloxera-resistant 
stock under couditions tliat will obviate any possible danger of the 
mtroduction of phviloxcva to the State by this means and to this end 
suoocst Mildnra as a suitable site for this purpose, Uliiaura being a 
pindloxcra free distriet, and resistant stock having been established 
tliere for at least 12 years.” 

At that time eonsideratioii of the qaestimi ivas (Icferred. and Mr. 
Tav 0 reniiested to supply a paper, setting out the vows of 
o ' n I!,..,n .h on tlie matter. The position taken up by that 

Bnn h c - 

constituted vines wa.s so far short of tuc dema 

Tut: Policy or HotiATioy. ^ 

South Australian .'■‘‘■‘'f he^saS. thr the 

authorities, their vineyards unphyltoerated 

policy of excUtsioii uhirh hart lapt t ^ juvade the State, and 
for so long, but the pest , Uic'v of refusing to lay down 

it was open to discusstnu U'*;' .yise one.' years ago, with 

a nursery of resistant vine^ Victoria, and the prospect of 
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Mildura soils, and the affinity of those stocks to popular local vines. 
That was done, and after 15 years with American vines in its midst, 
Mildura was still free from phylloxera. 

He explained that whilst American vines were all more or less resis- 
tant of phylloxera, they were far less tolerant of variations in soil than 
were the European vines. The recognition of these facts had led 
Mr. F. de Castella to say that it was only by experimental work in 
each locality, extending over a series of years, that the true value of 
any stocks for any given locality could be accurately determined. Mr. 
Taylor laid special emphasis on the marked effect of variations of soil 
on the choice of American stocks, and mentioned the experience of 
other countries, and their applicability to South Australian conditions. 
It might be well argued, he said, that experimental stations for vines 
for American stocks should be established in all vine-growing districts 
in South Australia. 

The St'PPLY OP Stocks. 

It had been stated that private nurseries in South Australia would 
very quickly produce all the stock needed by South Australian 
growers, but such a matter should not be left to private effort, except 
under strict Government supervision, aided by a Government subsidy. 
Unless growers were to be unfairly handicapped, they should be sup- 
plied with worked resistant stock at something below the cost of pro- 
duction, and the accumulated funds of the Phylloxera Board might 
be better employed, whore the necessity arose, in making available 
reconstituted vines at a cheap rate, rather than in a too long expendi- 
ture oil carbon bisulphide. 

Whilst the American vines vere resistant to phylloxera, they were 
not necessarily free from it. and the iiilroductioii of infested stocks, 
resistant or non-resistant, would speedily lead to the spi'eading of the 
insect To eliminate the risk, it was suggested that cuttings should 
be obtained from ilildura. The collection available there was cer- 
tainly ineouiplete, but would be worth starting with; but the addition 
of other varieties of good repute, properly treated, and raised in some 
isolated place until proved free from infection, would greatly add to 
the value of any nursery that might be e.stablished. 

It was argued tliat if tliere were ^’ines {ilanted on resistant stock in 
a district, phylloxera might exist on the roots of these vines, and there 
would be no means of detecting it. But the disease was no more 
likely to be introduced on American than on European vine stock, 
and if the disease did come, the man who had planted portion of his 
vineyard with resistant stock would at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that that part of his investment was safe. 

If phylloxera existed only on the roots of the resist a ut vines it would 
do no harm, and if it spread to the adjacent vinifera, as of course it 
would, it would be detected there just as soon as though there were 
no resistant vines in the district. 

The argument against the introduction of clean resistant stocks 
reste^ on the assumption that in future the measures to prevent the 
introduction of the disease would be as successful as they had been in 
the past, and on the belief that the reconstitution of vineyards was a 
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last desperate resource not to be adopted until all other methods had 
been exhausted. With regard to the first, South Australian growers 
had no guarantee of imiuunity for the future. Tgiiorance, thoughtless- 
ness, and possibly even nudioe had to be lun-koned ndth. As to the 
second, Mr. Raymond Dubois had stated Phylloxera eradication, 
and even local iTiation, had failed in every country; it would therefore 
be sheer folly to establish new vineyards in Victoria, or near infected 
areas, except on phylloxera -resistant stock, as this method alone in- 
sures permanency.” Mons. P. Viala (Inspector-General of Viticul- 
ture in the National Agricultural Institute, Paris), stated:— “All 
other processes or methods of combating phylloxera can only be of 
transitorj’' value, and only prepare, more or less progressively, the way 
for reconstitution with American vines.” 


pAiJUATivE Method, s. 

Out of 6,000 methods suggested to the French Guvermnent as effec- 
tive means of coping with phylloxera, only four gave any promise of 
practical value. These were summarized as submersion, plan ling in 
sand, the use of inseeticidi's, and the reconstruction of vineyards on 
American stocks. The first two were found to have only a very 
limited value. Tlie use of insecticides gave greater promise of .success, 
as it was found possible to hold the diseasi- in check by means of 
annual injections in the earth of carbon bisulphide, or the use of sul- 
phate carbonate of potassium. Immense sums had beeu spent in the 
bisulphide and extinction process; the cost in Victoria, it was said, 
amounted to i-oO an acre for all viiieyards treated. In K(“W South 
Wales the figure reached £;-i00 Tor every acre affected by phylloxera. 
Victorian legislation of lh80, K>'81, 1890 gave ihe Minister power to 
direct the deslruclioii of all vines grovdng in an aft'eeled vijieyard, or 
within a three-mile i-a<lius of any diseased ^'ineyard, and replanting 
was prohibited for four years after the uprooting of the old vines. It 
was not for 15 veavs athev the discov('ry of phylloxera that lliese 
measures were abamloiied and the importation of American stock 

In Franco it had been recognised that tlic reconstitution of the vines, 
.sinco ivoognisfd as tiu' s:t‘iieral and definit,; solution of the problem, 
was kept back bv the proliibitioii to niiport vines in regions not then 
eontammated. M (iuatav Foes (fuspertoi'-fxeueval of ) 

Prancet had stated that the use ot eidtitigs ol Amenean vines « hoi^t 
heel could have been authorised, uuder 

anv danger In that wav. he contmued, reconstitution vould have 
rapid, and th^y would have avoided the period of great 
decrease in their production. 

The Risk of Fi'-ngi’s Oise.vses. 

fimgurdlsoases. chief of which were the 

destructive black rot, hitherto unkiKH\n in Victoria The 

was last year recorded ‘’iVemfdl'mus one and fears for its 

outbreak did not appear to ha\t betn a s 
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reeurreiiye, except under similar unusual conditions of humidity, were 
not entertained. Californian experience justified the belief that South 
Australia’s summer conditions were sufficiently dry to prevent the 
more serious fungus diseases establishing themselves. 

The Case op Switzerland. 

Switzerland had been quoted as an example of a country in which 
methods of extinction had been successfully adopted ; it would be quite 
a mistake to infer from that that Swiss viticultural conditions to-day 
were analogous to those of South Australia. The Swiss Government 
sanctioned the reconstitution of vineyards wuth American stocks in 
1896, in consequence, it was alleged, of the very limited success of the 
costly annual treatments involved in the attempts at extinction of the 
phylloxera. But a Swiss State Nursery of American vines was estab- 
lished as far back as 1889, and a French writer could say, in 1899 — 
'‘There are now State nurseries for the propagation of American stock 
in almost every canton.” 

Mr. Taylor then quoted at length from Mr. de Castella’s second pro- 
gress report on viticulture in Europe, as a fairly recent and authorita- 
tive statement of the Swiss position, and also from a report by the 
State Viticulturist for South Australia (Mr. H. E. Laffer) of a 
“Phylloxera investigation” made at Rutherglen two years ago. 
{Journal of Agriculiurc, 1915.) 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Taylor moved — “That this Con- 
ference recommends to the serious and sympathetic consideration of 
the Phylloxera Board the estabUshment of a nureery of piiylloxera- 
resistant vinestocks for the future use of South AiLStraliau vine- 
growers." (The full text of Mr. Taylor's i)aper has been published 
by him in pamphlet foriti, and may he had on application to liiin at 
Ren mark). 

Mr. A. E. Ross seconded the motion pro forma, but he thought the 
Conference ought to hear Professor Perkins on the subject before they 
did anything in the matter. 

The Director op Aoricultlre ’s Oiunion. 

Professor Perkins, who, on rising to speak, was received with ap- 
plause, said that he congratulated Mr. Taylor on the preparation of 
his paper. He had in past years given that question a deal of thought, 
but had not had to deal with it much of late years. He still, however, 
adhered to the previous conclusions he had arrived at. He had lis- 
tened to arguments similar to those of Mr. Taylor for the last 20 years, 
and he still held there was no reason for altering their practice in 
Boutli Australia. 

The Danger Point, 

There wavS no danger, he thought, of an outbreak of the disease (in 
the river settlements, and until the disease broke out at Mildura he 
did not think they need have much concern. If there was a danger at 
all it would be in the smalhu’ vin(^yards round about Adelaide, wIlcH 
were in communication with outside districts. Had Mr. Taylor ad- 
hered to his original resolution, it would have been asking the Board 
to do something for the A)enefit of the river settlements alone, and lo 
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do that would have been of little use to tiic I'est of the State. In bis 
opinioE, the Board could not use its funds for a special purpose or a 
special district; but the widening of the resolution had done away 
with that objection. Mr. Taylor had dealt historically with Mildura, 
and had quoted from Mr. Dubois’s letter to show that vines should be 
grafted on American stocks. But in Mildura there had been no resort- 
ing to that idea. In France the introduction of American vines had 
doubled the expenses of the grower, and so one could not expect 
growlers to adopt the practice exccpl under compulsion, and the result 
would be that in South Australia there would be uo one who would 
ditfer from the Mildura precedent. Indeed, they would be the first 
country in the world, if they did this, to bring in the cure before the 
disease was present. There was a strong reason why American vines 
should not be brought to a clean country or a clean district. Mr. 
Taylor’s argument might suit the individual, but what of the others^ 

An enthusiast might adopt the idea, and have half his vines on Ameri- 
can stocks, but the Board could not be expected to spend its funds for 
the benefit of individuals. Suppose the disease appeared locally, and 
a grower had half his vines grafted on American stocks. He would 
still have the phylloxera, and what would they dof AVould they 
destroy the vines because they had the disease? They uould not 
destrov them because thev ^\vre going back, but because th(“y would 
be a source of danger to the other growers. It was pointed out by 
Mr Taylor that oi'c ha<l to (‘xanuiie ilir vools of the AiirevKan vmc 
to discover whclhev they had the disease or rot rhen wliat was I he 
use of the American vines to the growers ! They would have to he 
destroyed in any case. He added that Ameriean vines could be grown 
from seed if the growers desii-ed to dn so. 

Dowxi Mu.nKW. 

Professor Perkins went ou to say that steps had been taken in \ic- 
+ u i-rt isnhtf' Mildura from the outside districts, and (his uas a ro- 
Simi 0 M ’ argument in regard to the absence of ^wny 

id V in Jdildura But Mr. Tavlor had to admit tuat an outbreak 

and they would have to bpraj . flight destroy 

four times a year. It vms a «ty *ere was 

a crop late in (he season. Ht i ^ spreads 

not a leaf left on the “ f J ud to would have H 

like a fire. Downy milden bad J had said 

again, and it would cause increased . ‘ it was more 

that black rot was not so not easily controlled, 

dangerous, 111 that it attackedthc Hi , from 

There, were quotations of t if thev analysed these 

othm in regard f Scrr^lo distto^ -here they 

opinions, they would see tha > . ■ ^ ^ no one was in- 

already had phyllOKcn. They l ad ^ to, n m .amieeion of 

fallible, and he remember that if they 

American vines into the 
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could sterilize vines the work was in the hands of men, and men were 
not infallible. Mr. Taylor had quoted from Mr. Viala, of whom he 
(Professor Perkins) had beeTi a pupil; but his remarks were applied 
to a country under different conditions from those of South Australia. 
He liad himself visited Tunis, where phylloxera had recently occurred, 
and there they were not introducing American vines, but were deal- 
ing with the disease under European conditions. Their own vines 
represented a million pounds, and it was a question of whether that 
was worth .saving or not. ]\]r. Taylor had quoted Rutherglen, where 
they had introduced American vines, and Ihe place had been ruined. 
As a fact they had in Victoria kex)t back phylloxera for 25, not 15, 
years, as stated by Mr. Taylor, and in Rutherglen they had, wdien the 
phylloxera occurred, ceased their cheeking efforts, and had introduced 
the American vines. His argument against the Victorian Govern- 
ment was that their efforts had been puerile and ineffective. But in 
South Australia, with their isolated vineyards — so different from 
Europe— they could combat the disease. If the disease occurred in 
Waikoi’ie to-morrow he did not think tliat in the lifetime of any of those 
present it would be necessary to introduce vVann-ican vines. ;^Ir. Taylor 
bad instanced the high cost of eradication methods, reaching, ho stated, 
up to €100 per acre treated in New South Wales. But wdiat of that’ 
Suppose in the course of 20 years they spent £5,000 per annum iji 
destroying 100 acres of phylloxera invaded vines. That would repre- 
sent a total of £100,000, or £1,000 per acre. Now, what was £5.000 
relatively to the capital vaiiie of South Australian vineyards? They 
had about 80,000 acres, wdiieh in tin' aggregate should in his opinion 
liave a value of abo\it £1.000,000, and £5,000 was only | per cent, 
on that sum. He was not inferring that they should necessarily spend 
£5,000 a year in combating the phylloxera. He merely wished to em- 
phasize the faet that cost per acre as indicated by 3Ir. Taylor was no 
argument against the wisdom of tigldiiig the phylloxera wheinwer it 
appeared. Tie complimented Mr. Taylor on the ease he had made 
o\U, but, i>ersonally, he could not sul)seribe to it, and he w'ould a<ld 
that, from the point of view of tl>e State, there was nothing to be 
gained by its adoi^tion. 

Mr, Taylor, in reply, said that he had taken the matter up for the 
Renmark Branch of the Bureau. Professor Perkins had placed his 
finger on the weak spot when he referred to the outbreak of downy 
mildew. He could not, uor could any of the mmnbers, decide what 
should be done from the point of vivw of F^rofessor Perkins. He had 
<|iint(‘d from numerous experts, and there he had to leave it. But he 
argued that what they wanted was to have at hand stocks ready to 
plant if the disease did break out. as was the ease in Switzerland. 

I'^rofessor Perkin.s — But not until after they had kept it in check 
for 40 years. We have not got the disease here. 

'Sir. Taylor— But I take it your argument is that we should not im- 
port American vines even after ne havt' tlie disease? 

Professor Perkins — O’hat is so. 

Ill reply to a question, Professor Peikins said that idiyltoxera fn-.t 
broke out in Victoria in Gcidong in 1878. The disease did not live in 
the ground after the vine was desti'oyed: but he would instance cases 
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where they thought the vines had been destroved, but men had bad to 
go over the ground with ploughs afterwards because it was fo l td ite 
vmet were again springing up. He was against the suggestion ol Mr 
Laffer to e.s abiish a nursery on Kangaroo Island, as, thmigli tlie plaec 
was isolated, there was always ttic daiig.w of persons bringing ll.e 
disease over. He held lliat it would be time enough to talk about the 
nursery when the disease came here. Why the growers were thinking 
that local nurserymen could not produce sufficient rooted yiiies he 
could not understand. Private enterprise was doing the work in other 
countnes, and lie thought they would rise lo the occasion in this State. 

Mr. Quinn said that as a member of tlie Fliyllo.sei’a Board lie had 
occasion to follow the question closely, 'flic value of the repressive 
measures that had been taken in Vietoria uas nil. Ho hari seeji 
kero^sine poured over the vines in Goulbonni Valley under Government 
supervision, and was assured, in not very good Fmglisli, that “the, kero- 
sine would go right down to ze roots of ze vine.'' ^tr. Quinn instanced 
several cases of gross carelessness in Vietoria. There had been no 
check on the distribution of vines from one part of Victoria to 
another after the outbreak in Geelong. Jn regard to the suggested 
luu’scry, he pointed out that they could not get all sorts of soils and 
climates in any one district, and to carry out the idea of ^Ir. Taylor 
for ail instant replanting tin]y would have to iiave cxperimeiilal vine- 
yards in every district. 

Mr, Taylor— That is so. 

Mr. Quinn said that Victoria said they could not get sufficient graft- 
ing wood, hut he was sure that they could ((uickly establish a mother 
vineyard, and in view of tiic slow growth of the disease, they would 
have ample time to cope with it. 

l\Ir. Taylor, in conclusion, said that in fairness to Professor Perkins 
lie ought to say that in California Professor Wickson now said I hat it. 
was doubtful Avhethev it was advisable to us(' resistant stock until they 
actually had tiie disease. 

On tlic motion being put it was declared lost. 


The fiesli of a sow killed in heat is not likely lo cure wci!. as !he 
conslitufiona] upst't is somewhat sinulav to fever, and llieroforo tlic 
ffi'sii is likclv to hi‘ soft iUid not set, says Mr. Place, ^ It is an easy 
matter to evade killing aj Diat time, as the symptoms of heat iii a sow 
are disliiict. 
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DOWNY MILDEW IN VINES. 

RECONSTITUTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A Report by the Vltieultunil Instructor and Lecturer 
(Mr. H. E. Laffer). 

For the first time in Australia the disease known as downy mildew of 
tile vine {Flasmopam viticoJa) has fieen identified in the vineyards of 
A'^iotoria. 

The infected area is situated in the north-eastern portion of the State 
comprising the Rutherglen and adjoining shires bordering on the River 
Alurray at Wahgunvah, and the fungus has been discovered during 
the past season on a strip of country roughly 400 square miles in 
extent. This points to the fact that the outbreak is not the result of 
one year's infection, but rather that it lias been present in the incipient 
stages for at least several yeai's. 

Climatic conditions prevailing up to the 1916-17 season have been 
of such a nature as to check the disease before the development of 
eonidiophores could take place, and therefore reveal the nature of 
the trouble. In all pi-obabili1y there has been for several years a slight 
development upon the leaves of the vines, but not sufficiently marked 
to attract special attention. 

The past season, owing to the prevailing weather conditions with 
frequent summer rains, enabled a further development of the fungus 
to take place, and the characteristic s]iorulation on the under surface 
of the leaves left little doubt as to its origin. To be perfectly sure, 
however, specimens were submitted by Air. Ca.stella (Government 
Viticulturist of ATetoria) for pathological examination, and his 
diagnosis was sub-sequently confirmed by the micro-biologists. 

Although the importation of this disease into Australia is to be 
regretted, it was in a sense only to be expected that sooner or later 
it would appear. ATetoria and New South Wales have imported large 
numbers of grafted phylloxera-resistant vines from Europe within 
the past 10 years, and the disinreetion that would effectively sterilise 
them of all resting spores of fungoid diseases would necessarily be next 
to impossible. 

Although it is by no means definitely establi.shed that the present 
outbreak can be traced to these vines, yet it would appear only reason- 
able to suppose that such is the ease. The alternatiye supposition, 
that the spores were introduced upon imported raisins, is but a remote 
possil)ility. 

As already stated, the infection is spread over a large area, but so 
far as Victoria and South Australia are concerned, T am inclined U) 
think that the outbreak need not be viewed with any great feelings of 
disquietude. (jlimatic conditicnis prevailing during our slimmer u 
the great majority of seasons will prove an effective check on any 
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serious development; but at the same time it would be foolish to over- 
look the serious possibilities attaching to an outbreak of the disease 
even in South Australia, 

I do not propose in this report to deal with the complicated life 
history of this particular fungus, but it mny be briefly stated that the 
presence of free moisture upon the foliag(.' of the vines is absolutely 
essential to the development of the spores, and also that moist humid 
conditions are demanded before sporulatiou by eonidio[>hores can take 
place. 

It is many years, until the present, since the States of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia have ex])ei'ieneed a season so 
favorable to the developiiient of cryptogamic posts, particularly downy 
mildew and anthraeiiose (black spot). Further, it may be just as 
many before we again see conditions equally suited to their growtli. 

if then, as has proved to be the case, do^vny mildew has not been 
suHiciently severe to do any appreciable harm under existing con- 
ditions it may be taken as granted that in normal seasons its effects 
will be almost negligible. Indeed such has been the experience of 
North Africa, where climatic conditions arc some^Yl 1 at similar to our 
own. 

An Important Aspkct. 


There is one aspect of the trouble wliicdi must ho'ivever be tak(‘n into 
consideration. Althougli the disease has vdthout doubt been present 
for some years in Victoria, never befor,;^ has there been the develop- 
iiK'iit of Ihe nivriails of spores such ns will be released in the present 
autumn These spores are capable of transit oeer great distances 
through the ngeiicv of the wind, and will provide the means ot a more 
intense iiifeclioii of the young growth neat spring. 

The present developinent ca.nc somewhat late in the season, attart- 
i,,,. fail'll- malure growth, and at the same time missing the most fatal 
aspect of the whole course of the disease, iiauiely, the attack upon the 
t'rliit It remains to be seen whether in Ihe early stages of groritli 
neat' ve'ir there is going to be any serious attack iijran the yoiiiig 
Wngc If such is tt else, then it is possible that the in, nry done 

” nVvouiie erowth will bo reflected upon the vigor of "f- 
general Tud possibly some hold may be obtained upon the fnnt 

g,b<it'')ou|iled Willi adverse cliniatic ctm^ 

minimise the danger avisn.g roin ' f’"’ 

acstructive diseases aftVclnig the vine m ^ [ 

During my visit to in a mimher of vine- 

ha.l the opporlunity of vicviug co yj^j^mK^ral Nursery, :^lcssrs. 
VHrds, the priindpal ot which bu g ^ +i,.kvitioullurRl College, and 
Irel.a„d-s and D. Smith's at '' '’'f ™ .^’" e k vwhere. but the 

.Mount Dpliir. The disease rcniarkahlc to 

amouijf of spoliation vas not . 
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observe how the proximity of even small sheets of water; such as a dam 
or drain, influenced the development of conidiophores. Frequently 
not observable in other parts of a vineyard, it was always to be found 
under the conditions referred to. Naturally the worst infection was 
in the near vicinity of the River Murray or its back waters; and at the 
State Niii'sery, where considerable irrigation is carried on, it was 
particularly noticable. 

This fact raises the question as to what damage might be done within 
the Murray Irrigation Settlements ; but I am inclined to think that 
even with intense irrigation, the atmospheric condition of these areas 
is too dry to cause any uneasiness. 

So far as I was able to ascertain, there has been so far no develop- 
ment of the disease outside Victoria or beyond the area referred to. 
Tlie nearest vine district to it is Corowa, in New South Wales, 
immediately across the river from Wahgunyah, and this might reason- 
ably be expected to show signs of its presence within a short time. 
Further along, in the A 1 bury district, there are no indications of 
downy mildew having put in an appearance. These districts, like the 
]iorth of Victoria, are too dry for the fungus to do any great amount of 
harm in ordinary seasons. 

it may be considered rather remarkable that downy mildew has not 
been discovered in New South Wales, for within recent years con- 
siderable numbers of vines have been importd from France for the 
purpose of replanting vineyards destroyed by phylloxera. Possibly 
it may be due to the fact that spraying of the young vines has been 
attended to with a view to preventing any possible outbreak of fungoid 
disease. 

Under the guidance of the Vitieultural Department' of Victoria the 
sped tied treatment for down_v mildew has been, and will continue 1o 
be adopted, and we may safely as.sume that the disease will he held in 
check by these remedies and a<l verse climatic conditions. The spray 
being used is the 6-4-30 formula of Pordeaux mixture. Every effoil 
will, of course, be made to check the spread of the fungus by otlna’ 
than natural agencies, and against tl\esc we have no control. 

The presence of dowJiy mikhnv itt Australia is a matter to h- 
regretted, even assuming that it does but little harm under our normal 
conditions of summer temperature. Tii any ease it will necessitate 
constant w'atch and the application of spray jnixlures to keep it from 
developing in the localities where it has been observed. At a rough 
estimate it may be taken that the cost of treating vines will not be less 
than £1 per acre, representing a considerable increase in the cost of 
maintaining a vineyard. 

It serves to demonstrate the danger resulting from llie wholrsa!" 
importation of foreign vines, and at the same time affords an object 
lesson of which South Australia might take advantage. 

Reserves oe A.ueric.vn Stocks, 

1 have in the past advocated the establishment of reserv(‘s of the 
American species of vine, which have prnveci themselves of value as 
slocks to the vinifera. htuch reserves could lx? established in a (iuanni- 
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tine area such as Kanproo Island, the ur-oessarv r-nttiin^s to be ob- 

f’l'h wT,”7 T'l 'of Victoria or xt 

bouth Wales, of which there ,are several IV, r IVom tl„, iliscase. 

It is freely conoeded that the risk of i„i,(„|„ci„g |,l,e|lox,>ra ,n,oi, 
ripe vine etiUings is vary remote, and give,, pr(,|HO' st.oiilisatio,,. that 
risk should be completely ehniinatecl. 


The fact that the probleiii is now fnrtlim' eomplieated liv the nre- 
sence of downy mildew within Aiist,-alia. in i,iv opinion, makes il ev,>n 
more imperative that a start should be made from clean stocks 

It is scarcely reasonable to snppose tliat South Australia is never 
going to have phylloxera in its vineyards, nor is oiir experience with 
regard to its exterininatioii going to be ditfio'cnt from that of (‘v<‘rv 
other vine-growing country which has b(Mm attacked by it. 

If the matter is delayed until we discover that South Australian 
vineyards are phylloxerated, then there will he inuiu'diate necessity 
for introducing resistant vines in largt^ iimuhers from either Europe 
or the Eastern Stales. In all probability the Inttcr would not be in a 
position to supply the vinos, and they would have to be drawn from 
Europe, risking the almost certain introduction of other pests as widl 
as obtaining inferior results in the p(‘recnlage of growtlis. 

At the present time, cuttings of all the main resistant species can ho 
procured from Victoria, where some dislidcts, such as Vi I dura, are 
still free from both phylloxera and mildew. It is a reasonable po.s- 
sibility to sterilise cuttings even from tiu^ latter, but it may be said 
to be impossible to effectively sterilise large mnnbers of rooted vines. 

As South Australia is one of the few States wliicli has so far not suf- 
fered from phylloxera, so it is one wliich has llie opportunity of initial- 
ing a policy which will enable us to avoid the mistakes mad<' by other 
countries. Other countries have had their vineyards dr.^^troyed before 
any effectve work in reconstitution has betui iloue. mainly because lack 
of information oii the subject has prevented a thorough grasp of tin* 
situation. 

With all the experience of other countries in the mattfU' of slocks, 
Soutli Australia should be prepared to start r(‘plantiiig as soon as 
exisiing vineyards begin to die out. ilie area under production then 
can be maintained and stocks of wine Ivciit somewhere near noruia'i. 
The greatest dangei' arising, apart from the (h’Struction of vinevanls, 
is the rpicstion of allowing the cellars to become empty, resultijig in 
the dislocation of local and the probable loss of the cxjtort trade. 


Vine Proi'AG.\tion in New Soltii W.\i>es. 

After completing my observations ot downy niildeu in \ictoiia I 
passed on to Xew South Wales with llie object of looking into tlie 
matter of vine propagation in tlmt Slate. Ihd’ore pi'oew^liug to 
Sydney 1 went aci-oss, via Wangaiaitta, to Albury, and while there took 
tile oiiportuniiv of meeting ilr. (hm. I I'cre, one of the leading xine- 
growers of tlie‘distrie1. ^Ir. Ftvre has in the past carried out some 
very interesting work in Connection with the green manuring ot vines, 
to which i: was able to refer in a paper on the subject ot Mnc 
Manuring, delivered before the Agricultural Ilureau C ongress held 
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in Adelaide in 19111 Unfortunately since that time, this vineyard, as 
well as most of the othei's in the locality, have been, destroyed by 
phylloxera. 

From information gathered, the destruction of the vines was par- 
ticularly rapid from the time of the first indications of disease were 
apparent. The first manifestation of the presence of phylloxera was 
in 1913, and it was assumed that, in all probability, at least five years 
of production remained to tlie vines. In the meantime reconsti- 
tution would be proceeded with as fiist as possible. This assump- 
tion proved wrong, however, for tlie effects of the disease, coupled 
with the dry conditions of 1914, completely finished the old 
vines. I had opportunity of inspecting the reconstituted vine- 
yard, and was agreeably surprised to note the excellent per- 
centage of vines growing in both the IDlu and 1916 plant- 
ing. r should say that at a safe estimate it could be put down as 
not less than 90 per cent., and it evidenced the advantage to be gained 
by paying every attention to the planting of the vines. 

My Jiiain ohjeet in New South Wales was to visit the Viticnltural 
Station at Xarrara, where good work is being done by the Manager, 
l\rr. D. Jenkins, in connection with the propagation of resistant vines. 

This nursery is of special interest because it is worked upon lines 
opposite to those practised at Wahgunyah, in Victoria, and it has given 
rise to a good deal of conjecture as to which system is right. 1 was 
therefore anxious to see and to form my own conclusions on the matter. 
The opinion which I formed is that both are right in their own par- 
ticular location, it being sim[)ly a jnatter of difference of climatic 
conditions. In Victoria the work has to be carried out and the grafts 
joined or calloused by the aid of artificial heat. At Xarrara, on the 
other hand, the necessary temperatures are obtained under conditions 
of Nature, and it would, Ihei'efore, appear unnecessary to adopt, 
measures for creating artificial beat. 

The lowest .soil temperature recorded during the v’inter has been 
65 degrees F., or a few degrees below an ideal callousing temperature 
for grafting. In spring heat and moisture are such as to secure a 
rapid union of the graft and an excellent growth of tlie vine. The 
grafts are made in the usual way, using a slightly longer section than 
is the case in Victoria and tying with a little raffia to prevent any 
disconnection when planting. This tying takes a little extra time, 
hut is necessary under the circumstances. It is, however, compensated 
for by saving of time and labor itivolved in artificial callousing. 

From the grafting sheds the cuttings are planted direct into the 
nursery beds, where the eartli is well mounded up to cover the union 
of stock and scion in order to prevent evaporation and death. At 
regular intervals throughout the season scion roots are suppressed, and 
ill the autumn the grafts are exposed in order to harden them. 

Up to the present the Xarrara nursery has been worked only on 
a comparatively small scale. Shortage of resistant wood has been tlu' 
trouble in the past, but supplies are now becoming more plentiful, 
so that the number of vines grown can be very considerably incroasc'd 
in the future. 
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, The “Yema” Bi;[> Ghap,,^, 

As cxpeiKiuee of pi'opagalion is gaiiicil r.p 

aiv being iiitroclucea. One of tbf prin(7t,'ii f , .“‘^feptetl rules 
“Yemii” bud graft. Its use is verv^appi!,. hf t 'ioi !' ’ "f ■‘’“‘’'"'•I 
It requires no particular skill to iiehievi- 

It IS becoming iricrcasinglv poinilar in ft. si'ccess. 
results arc obtained. A somcnint inodiH i r ’ '‘"‘J 
used, and with care very high percenta-c, oft.tvlt “ "'!= 
appears to be safer than ordn, r • fiel t j, , : i :n. " 

tage, that if the buds fail the vine t, , f’,. I ‘ t"* 

ordmary field inetliods in the sprim^ The” ■,rtltt”it h'™ttod by 
fiiture more resistant rootling vili be “ -i 

and afterwards “Ye, na” budded in the sii'ttlnr d ti^'^tf: ^ 
13 always a considerable qiiantifv of resistant wooil loo J f , , 

grafting, and which is stn.ek in'tlic nnrset ft s btt t fl -I ’t' 
ing With the advent of better knowledge and sin p ifi -d gnd'lit 
methods hese roothugs are readily sought after. I las s lan'k h 
one adaptahon of the “Ve,na“ hud being e.xperi.nenled with ll \ , ' 
Jenkins at Narrara. It eonsists in pnlling hn.is into 11, e an, alea s 
of resistant varieties at intervals of about Loin., „„d eovei- ,.l , . , 
with earfi, to assist callousing. According to tlie length of tin- ea ,e" 
some tour o eight buds were placed in each, and in the coming winter 
IvT 'Vr nito sections and plantf-d into thp nursery beds 

liulcr Narrara conditions the buds had taluai splen.li.llv, and it wonlil 
appear that the advantage lies in the fact tlial a lot of ^vork can }>(> 
eione at what is a fairly slack time in tiie nursery, and should materially 
assist the ntnnber of vines put out in one season. It will lie interesting/ 
to note the result of the work already done when the cuttings are 
gio\Mng next si'ason in the iinrsery. ,\s a secondary means of pro- 
pagation, the idea should have a ^aod ileal to ivconunend its adoption 
inuler conditions prevailing at the Xarrara Viticultural IStatioii. 

[ was considerably impressed witli thf‘ possibilities of this locality 
foi propagation, the one additional facility necessary to complete 
success being a supply of water for irrigation in time of scarcity. This 
however, should not he difficult to supply under the natural facilities 
at liand. Even without irrigation the summer rains natural to the 
locality have caused an excellent gro^vtli in the young vines. 

Before leaving Xew South AVales I had the pleasure of spending a 
day in visiting ilinchinbury A'ineyards at Booty Hill, where by the 
courtesy of the Manager (iMr. h. Buringi, who is an old student of 
Roseworthy, 1 had the opportunity of iuspi^etiiig the vineyard and 
cellars, also of tasting a number of wines of all ages. Mr, JRiring 
is an enthusiast in his work, and has placed the Mincdiinbury wines 
on a high plane. 

The whole of tlmsc^ vineyards have been reconstituted with vines 
iuiported from France, and, speaking generally, they appear to be 
doing well. As already stated, there lias been no evidence of the 
presence of downy mildew in the vines, 

Apart from Xarrara, Mho Xew South M’ales Department has another 
propagating nursery at Mirool, upon the Vaiico Irrigation Area, 
^vlle^c the work is carried out niori' upon the Victorian lines, climatic 
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conditions rendering sucii necessary. Time would not permit of my 
gong to see this station, however, nor was there any particular advati- 
tage to be gained, because in the event of the necessity arising for the 
establishment of propagation areas in South Australia I am of the 
opinion that we should have to work along the Victorian lines, using 
artificial heat for callousing and also to adopt a good deal of field 
grafting. The propagation of resistant vines is not by any means a 
simple matter even when all the facilities are to hand, and Avhen it is 
complicated by a scarcity of resistant wood the problem becomes even 
more complex. This has to a large extent been the trouble in both 
Victoria and New South Wales, and I merely reiterate it in the hope 
that South Australia will not, in the time of ueed, be in a similar 
plight. 

In closing this report I would express to the Departments in Victoria 
and Xew South Wales my sincere thanks for the courtesy extended to 
me, and particularly to Mr. F. de Castella and to Mr. Jenkins for the 
information they unstintiiigly gave me. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), in coni- 
meriting on the report published above, says ; — 

"‘Mr. Laffer's arginnents in favor of introducing American vines 
into South Australia are hardly convincing; and whilst T have no in- 
tention of opening up the whole question, it would, perhaps, be unwise 
to let some of his remarks pass without comment. 

‘Air. Laffer asserts that ‘other countries have had their vineyards 
destroyed before any effective work in reconstruction has been done, 
mainly because lack of information on the subject has prevented a 
thorough grasp of the situation. ' He wishes us to infin* that had the.si^ 
countries known as much about the phylloxera as is known to-day they 
would have proceeded replanting on American vines as soon as the 
pest was discovered in their midst ; which, indeed, is the practice he 
advocates for South Australia. 

“Mr. Laffer, and those who think with him, will have to admit that 
as yet no country in the world has been foolish enough to introduce 
American vines in anticipation of the phylloxera, and this, curiously 
enough— the introduction of the cure before the disease — is what wc 
are asked to do. And whilst Hr, Laffer is perfectly correct in the state- 
ment that other countries have not fallen back on American vines until 
their vineyards had been more or less destroyed by the phylloxera. 1 h‘ 
is, i think, taking a good deal for granted when he infers that had 
they known more about the subject they would have acted otherwise. 
Tiet me point out to him that as much was known in France about tlu' 
[)hylloxera and American vines in the early nineties as is known at the 
present time; and whilst it might be argued that such knowledge hiul 
not yet spread to other countries, this argument cannot hold good for 
countries such as Algeria and Tunis, French colonies in daily contact 
with the view's and ideals of the mother country. And yet, curiously 
enough, neither of these countries followed the policy which l^lr, Laffer 
finds so logical, ilr. Viala himself, who is often (j noted on this sub- 
ject, advised Algerian vinegrow'ers to have nothing to do with American 
vines until they could not do otherwise. 1 was in Tunis in 11)10, and 
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found tRat country to have been recently invaded by the phylloxera ; 
but there was no thought of introducing American vines. Every effort] 
on the other hand, was being taken towards protecting clean vineyards! 

“Mr, Laffer’s contention that replanting of American vinos as soon 
as existing vines begin to die out will ha\’(‘ llio effect of maintaining 
production normal, seems to me altogether untenable, hi the first 
place, it would represent the simplest meiiiis of spreading the pest all 
over the State in the shortest possible time. Although the phylloxera 
had been discovered in Victoria in the early seventies, it was not until 
the beginning of this century that the pest spread to any extent ; and 
then only when the Victorians gave up aJiy further atlerapl to cheek 
, it and fell, back on American vines. We arr* asked to take our medicine 
in one gulp ; but, after all, are not 30,000 acres of vines worth defend- 
ing for 20 or 30 years; or are we to allow them to be desti'oyed in four 
or five years? 

“Those who insisted on importing Ammican vines into Australia, 
were warned of the danger of importing diseases as well; the idea 
was scoffed at. Downy mildew has already been mtroduced, and there 
are many others to come yet, all of which will tend 1o render vine- 
growing more costly and less remunerative. 

“There are times when 4et well alone’ is good policy.’’ 


GRAIN WEEVILS. 


A MENACE TO THE WHEAT STACKS. 

The possibility of weevil taking a heavier toll of our wheat tb.an 
that taken by mice will be unwoloome news to wheat growei's, but^ it is 
reassuring to notice that the Comimn^wealth Advisory Council of 
Science and Industry has already taken steps to inquire into the matlor, 
with a view to devishig means to prevent sue)i_ losses. 

The first progress report ot the Special ( oiuinittee, vhieh has jnst 
been issued, deals only with the grain weevils (CaJandra gmnana 
C. onjzae), as these are the only insects atlaekmg stored gram wimse 
destructive effects are serious enough to demand special measures, u le 
following extracts from the report ajr- jiuhlislied 


The Development op Weevil in VT]e.*it and the Increase in 
XuMBEE OP Weevils. 

The wheat when bagged m the paddock has «o ™v-il in it It must 
come in contact witli weevils after tliat before it become intestea. 
This may happen in many wa.vs. (1) Placing the 8™iu m o ags 
which have been weevil infested, or m store slicds " 

there are, weevil. (2) Weevils flying from gram s oies, 

&e ' and working thep^ wav into the hags and sacks. (3) Cam 
raalerial in the eonstrnetion of 

the wheat stack.s-woo,l, sleepers, old bagging, &c. (4) Pnngmg nags 
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of weevil -infested wheat in contact with or stacking near the sound 
wheat. There must be a female weevil to lay her eggs in a grain of 
wheat before that grain of wheat is weevil infested. To the naked 
eye the grains may appear perfectly sound, as the minute hole into 
which the egg is inserted i]i llie grain does not show. It is when the 
egg has developed through the maggot, pupa, and perfect insect, and 
the latter has gnawed a hole through the side of the wheat grain, that 
the damage to the grain is evident. Not only do the weevils live and 
breed through their life cycle in the grains of wheat, hut the perfect 
male and female weevils feed upon grain themselves, so that the dam- 
age is increasing all the time. 

The life history from the egg to the adult beetle varies from 39 to 
22 days in a warm suitable temperature. In three months 40 weevils 
multiplied themselves 60 times and counted out 3,056 weevils. 

Destruction op Weevils ry Me.\ns op Poisonous Gases. 

The various methods of treatment by poisonous gases which have 
been tried either on an experimental or a large scale for the destruction 
of insect pests in grain are not applicable to bagged grain, save at a 
prohibitive cost. 

Ill regard to fumigation with carbon bisulphide, l,000hush, of grain 
require lOlbs. of carbon bisulphide, and require to be enclosed for 24 
hours, with a temperature of 70deg, and not under 60deg. In badly 
infested wiieat a second fumigation is required lo get rid of the eggs 
and weevil inside grain about three weeks later. The cost of bisulphide 
is 7d. per lb,, war rate. 

Experiments were conducted with hydrocyanic gas under similar 
conditions and temiierature, and it w^as proved to be not satisfactory 
even with 48 hours. 

Fumigation witli carbon dioxide is the most effective; 14.35 cub. ft. 
of gas will submerge 1 ton of grain, and can be forced in at tlie bottom 
of the wiieat or airtight silo. One pound, at atiiiosiiheiic pressure, 
occupies a volume of 9 cub. ft., and would cost 3d. per lb, in large 
quantities. The total cost w'oiild 1>(‘ 4^d. per ton, and the gas could be 
used over and over again. Tarbon dioxide runs to waste in dis- 
tilleries. 

Destruction nv Means op Dryi.vg. 

Wheat from thrashers averages 6.7 per cent, to 7.2 per cent, 
moisture, When dried in the sun this is reduced to 4.7 per cent. In 
4.7 per cent, and C.7 per ceul. of moisture the weevil did not breed. 
With 8 per cent, moisture tlie w’c-evils died in six weeks without breed- 
ing, With 9 per cent, of moisture the weevils were dormant, and did 
not breed, but when more moisture was added they became active and 
bred. With 10 per cent, of moisture the w(H;vils bred, hut required 
free air in order to breed with normal rapidity. Drying the wiieat 
artificially or in the sun, and then storing in air-tight bins is sufficient 
to prevent weevil from attacking it. If weevily wiieat is hold imder 
the same conditions the weevils die off. Moisture and a temperaturp 
of 80deg. F. without moisture is fatal. Deprived of oxygen all weevils 
die within seven da^ys. 
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Certain of the above- described methods are (‘inploycal in breweries 
and flonr mills* for ridding grain of weevils: hn\ it is^o be Jioted that 
ill such cases the grain is treated in bulk ami has not to be re bagged. 
Destruction by such measures of the weevils aiul their vggs, when they 
have once seriously invaded the grain, biing in the ease of bagged 
wheat extremly costly, it is very iniportani (o impiire if there are any 
means of preventing such an invasion from hiking place. 

One obvious set of precautionary measiiivs cujisisls of measures for 
preventing weevil from gaining access to llie grain. As has been 
already pointed out, wheat has no weevil in it wlnn in the field. {This 
does not hold good of maize.) In order lluit weei'il may jiot gain 
access to it during carriage and storage, it must not be packed in old 
bags which have become already tenanted by weevils, and it innst be 
stored in such a way that weevils will no I b(‘ able to reach it. Such 
precautions are difficult to carry out (‘ffectively in practice. 

The grain weevils are widely distributed, and are very tenacious of 
life. Moreover, as already mentioned, a very small number gaining 
access to stored grain are able, if condifiuns arc favorahk, to multiply 
enormously in a comparatively short time. 


FavorariiF. .vnd FxFAvuR-vm.f: ('oxnmoxs. 

A study of the conditions most favorable to the multiplication of 
grain weevils shows at once that ten)[)erature and moisture have to be 
considered before anything else, i^oth of these are, of course, capable 
of being controlled. . , i 

The experiments of F. J, (ble, ^laxweil Lefroy, and others liave 
shown that the presence of a eeidain degree of moisture in the gram 
is essential to the aedive multiplication of the wf-evils. This essential 
oercentage, of moisture is a high one (K) per cent.), and when vlieat 
is first bagged, under ordinary circumstances, it does not contam nearly 
sufficient moisture to enable any weevils, however freel}^ they may 
ffain access to it, to increase and mnltii)l> . 

Unless moisture is actually added from without the gram remains 
weevil proof. Thus if stored in a fairly dry climate and complete] v 
from the wratloo' aod from tlio alisorption of f™" 

the soil, it is perfectly certain that the gram may be stoicd indefinite „ 

without danger from weevil. „ , . , , w.tutoc fm- more 

The problem of the storage of grmn in large ^ ^ 

than a few months lias never had to be -net in f 

the last few years The prevailing methods of transport and ot storage 
olih..;.nelvchul,MUKi wa.tof«..« 
pulposo vory fovovable to fl.o arv,dop,.H ;,.t ' y, mort 

prrscnco of conditions favorable to tbc ^ ej-'i p, if ,(,e pro- 
cspeeiall.v of the gram stored on the ‘ 

ledion from the rain ivater were eo.npletr 

that with tlic inoisSt air Ireely penetrating^ ilv- 'muv soon reach the 
moisture absorbed, even with gram ^ unfor- 

point which favors Lie rapid 1 ^. federated by the 

tiinately, this moistening of tin giam is ^ ^ 

prevailing methods of storage, which do not , 

pleto pn’otection from heavy rains. 
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OFFICINAL PLANTS. 


The following information has been supplied by Professor T. G. B. 
Osborn, M.Bc., to whom a request by a correspondent for a list of 
plants of medicinal value growing in South Australia, and the pur* 
poses for which they were of value, was referred : — 

I find that very few officinal plants grow native in South Australia, 
or indeed in Australia at all. The XTX. edition of “Sipjire’s Com* 
panion to the Pharmaeopaeia''' (1916), gives the following for Aus- 
tralia : — 

Acacia dec a rre as— Bark, for tannin. 

Alstoiiia constricta — Bark, aqueous extract for bitter principle. 

Eucalyptiis globulus and other spp. — Leaves, oil. E. globulus and 
aoiygdalina (the latter only being native of the South-East of this 
State) were formerly the two officinal species. In practice many species 
are distilled in South Australia, notably E. cneorifolia, found on Kan- 
garoo Island and Eyre's Peninsula, as well as several of the mallees. 

Eucalyptus calophylla (Western Australian species)— For kino. 
Very possibly the kinos of other species are used. Astringents. 

Malhtus Pkilippensis gives the drug kamala. The plant is more or 
less pan-tropical. 

It will be seen that of the above short list only the eucalypts are 
native of South Australia. A possible exception is Acacia deeurrens, 
which is really an eastern Australian species, but which occurs in the 
extreme South-East of the State. 

I know of no reliable account of any other native drug plants thaf 
may have local value, except that l)y Maiden, in the “Useful Nativi^ 
Plants of Australia." But few of the list given by him are Souih 
Australian plants. However, the following are ; — 

Adianium aetkiopicum (maidenhair fern) — Slightly astriugeiii 
and emetic. 

Codonocarpvs cotinifolius (quinine tree, medicine tree, horseradisli 
tree) — Bitter principle, but ([uile difi'ereiit from i[uinine. 

Cymhonotus Lawsouianus — Extract of leaves, with lard, useil as a 
salve. 

Duhoisia Hopwoodii — The natives' pituri, used for chewing, has aa 
intoxicating effect. 

Epilobium tetragonum (native willow herb) — Diuretic. 

Erythraea australis (native pink centaury) — Infusion used as lomV 
in the same way that its relative Erythraea a ntaurium is in Europe. 

^ardenhergia {Kenncdia) n\onophiil}a (native lilac) — Used as sarsii- 
parilla. Maiden says the virtues are imaginary. I have bcca 1n!tl 
that the common dune climber Muehlenbcckia adpre^sa was used thr 
this purpose by early settlers on the South Australian coast. 

Hydrocotyh asiatica — Used in India for skin diseases. 
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Justicia procumheMs — Used in India for ophthalmia. 

Melaleuca uncinala (tea tree)— Leaves eliewed for catarrh. 

Mentha gracilis (native pennyroyal)— Rogulating menses. 

M. saiureioides — Kegnlatiug menses, 

MesernbryanikemuM aequilaterale. (pig ihee] —Astringent properties 
Myriogyne minutaf syns. Centipedia orlkvlam and Cunninghami^ 

Ophthalmic. 

Fortulacca ohracea — Antiscorbutic. The' introduced Eruca saliva 

also has this property. 

Vteridium aqnilinum. (bracken). — The European fern is used as a 
vermifuge. 

Sarcostemma ausirale — Milky juice used on wounds, 

Hebaea omia — Sec Knjikraca above, to which it is related. 

Typha augustifolia (buLrush) — Root stock used in Eastern Asia in 
dysentery, gonorrhoea, and measles. 

It is rather to' be regretted that we have not more on record of the 
uses of “simples” by early colonists. Settlement, with its attendant 
cultivation, is destroying many of the above plants, though some few of 
them, c,g,j Erythraea and Portulacca, are likely to survive. Even in 
Europe the herbalist’s is a dying profession, and it is hardly likely to 
develop in a new country with no wealth of tradition behind it. 

Of the introduced plants of medicinal value some mention might be 
made. Apart from cereals, the following grow in profusion;— 
Prunus amygdaius (almond)— Oil from seeds. 

Pyrns cydonia (ejui nee)— Mucilage from .seeds. 

Oka europaea (olive)— Oil from fruit. 

No doubt some of the- locaLgrown products Snd their way to the 
pharmacists, though Australia is not the “official” source. 

The following plants, which are naturalised weeds in South Aus- 
tralia, appear in the British Pharmacopada:— 

Anfhemis aohilis (common chamomile)— Flower heads. 

Conium macuJatim (hemlock) —Full-grown unripe fruits. 

Datura stramonium (thorn apple)— Dried leaves and ripe seeds. ^ 
Mentha piperita (peppermint) — Oil distilled from fresh flowermg 


p]ant.s. 

viridis (.spearmint)— Oil distilled from fresh flowering plants. 
Ricinus communis (castor oil) — Oil from seeds, 

Rosmarinus officinalis (rosemary) -Oil distilled froni flower tops. 
Taraxacum officinalis (European dandelion, not the Cape weed, 
Cryptostemma calendnlacdim, often called dandelion)— Fresh and 


dried roots. , 

The above are all official drug plants, ^ 1 

amoim our introduced plants of some medicinal value that tmd then 
S:fin bo^Tof “sjtfles” »nd the h.vbals of E;.roP^ 

Some of these are possibly of doubtful va ue, though » ^ 

real use to a peasantry that is accustomed to their puparatio . 
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WEEDS ON THE EAST-WEST RAILWAY, 


(P»y II. W. Andrew, Rotanical Assista*it and Quarautiiie Offict‘r of 
Plants, S.A.) 

Tu January last, Captain S. A. White made a collection of plants 
from the iieighhorhood of Ooldea, on the East- West railway, between 
400-410 miles almost due west of Port Augusta, which he subsequently 
submitted to Mr. J. ]\L. IMack for identification. The majority of 
these plants as might be expected, are native, while at least one of them, 
ail Acacia or wattle, has not been previously found — at any rate 
described. The recording of the names of other plants found in that 
part of the country wilt also add to our knowledge of their dis- 
tribution. HoYvever, it is not purposed to deal here with these native 
plants, as detailed notes concerning them 'will be compiled by Mr, 
J. M. Plack, and subsequently appear in the Transactions of the 
Hoyal Society of South Australia. 

A feature of more general interest is the appearance of several 
introduced plants which have already obtained a footing on the railway 
there, and which it may reasonably be supposed have followed iu the 
wake of the workers on the railway line. It is remarkable that w'oeds 
should have been found so early after the eommeu cement of operations 
along the railway in the heart of the so-called '‘desert, and it adds 
another confirm.atiou to the well-known fact that man directly or 
indirectly is the greatest distributor of weeds. All of the plants col- 
lected have not yet been examined, but at least two are weeds that have 
well established themselves in a number of the settled districts of the 
State. The better knowu of these two weeds is the Hoary Cress 
{Lepidium Draha, 1.). In parts of the Strathalbyn district it thickly 
covers cultivated fields, while at Kapuuda and elsew’herc it also thrives 
on roadsides and neglected places. It is a native of Europe, Western 
Asia, and Africa. Professor Ewart states, “This weed, like so many 
others, was introduced from Europe with impure agricultural seed 
and also with ballast and fodder, and is especially troublesome in 
lucerne paddocks. It is a perennial "with deeply penetrating roots, 
pieces of which will continue to grow. It has clusters of small whitish 
flowers and small flattened poils with one seed in each cell. It is a 
prolific seed bearer, and altogether is a difficult plant to eradicate. It 
would be a groat nuisance in orchards. Summer fallowing, deep 
ploughing, and frequent stirring, followed by root crops, will largely 
suppress it, hut cutting or hoeing, unless often rejieated, is of little 
value, since the new roots contain much stored food, penetrate deeply, 
and quickly form new shoots. Fortunately, so far it is not abundant 
outside of the places to which it has been introduced, mainly with 
impure seed, but it appears to be spreading.'' The other plant also 
found at Ooldea, is Verbena supina, which may now be seen growing 
vigorously in the North Park Lands, West Adelaide, and other places. 
Owing to its prolific seeding and adaptability to various coiiditiuis 
here, it is spreading rapidly in many districts of the State. 



AOHIcnyiTllE OF ^^.A. m 

In view of the fact that large sums of I'.miey are expeudeJ aiuiually 
in the United States of ABun-iea, the Australian Stales, and other 
countries in checking the growth of weeri : nii railways, becatise of the 
clanger to properly by hre originating hnouiotivt's, and the, neees- 
sity for ridding the railway ballast of l'an!^ vegeta.tion, it should be 
worth while considering the desirabiliiy ot; tjlking steps in the 
near future in the direction of carcdiii.y recording the exact dis- 
tribution of introduced plants along lliis railway line, Huth an 
examination would probably reveal Ihe prcseiun' of oilier weeds 
which have reached those parts by way ot fodder, packing tnaterials, 
etc. emanating from the camps estahlislied in the course of Ihe con- 
struction of the railway. It would also ]i;ive the way for early and 
practicable remedial measures, for it can lutidly Ik; imagined any weeds 
have yet spread beyond very limited bounds, hurt her, the mapping 
out of the distribution of possilde weed pests while tlie land along the 
railway line is in a virgin slate would furnish mi extremely interest- 
ing ami valuable basis for subsequent study by botanists and others 
concerned with the encroachment of introduced ])lants into the domains 
of native plants. Such data, at first glance, may aiipnar to have hot 
little practical value, hut a considerable mHoiuit of work aloMg_ these 
lines is being performed in other parts of tlie world, mid not without 
practical resets. Probably few parts of thf world offer such advant- 
ages over so long a stretch of virgin eonntry. 

As the East-West railway rims for tlie most part fhroiigli a strip of 
Federal territory about 1 mile "Ide, ai.pat.mtly this is a iiiatlev foi 
the Federal authorities. Large smiis of moiie.v have 
this State alone, hv the railway authorities in biirmng, ciittn .uid 
loLn fg iv ed,s and no doubt tlie ('oommmveohli Uovermoerd woo , 

of ultimately incurring A, t "'here 

grow more vigorously. '« "' A', ■, 'u!,l he danoeroiis to assume that 

cultivated plants udl nol, .. in the light of 

expedition were preserved and s.rwe bim 

The results of iiive.stigations coiiccimn^ ^ .v^'Kof \ustralia. parlicn- 
seriesof other collections made d ' af onvards piAlished. 

larly South Australia, will ^' 3 la rm- part played by the 
The results turiiish s of ™a<«« 

birds ill destroying eiioinioiis i < 
in distributing otiier seeds whicl. they an 
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CONCRETE FENCING POSTS. 

The difficulty cxpcvicuccd in some districts in obtaining timber 
suitable for fencing has naturally tended to direct attention to pos- 
sible substitutes. Amongst these, reinforced concrete has received 
a measure of notice, and in reply to a cor respondent who sought 
advice as to the best method of manufacturing concrete fencing 
posts, the Field Engineer of the Department of Agriculture (Mr. J. 
Pauli) recommended making a mixture of cement concrete composed 
of 4 parts fin. and ^in. crushed hard stone in equal parts, 2 parts 
sand (not too fine), and 1 part cement, mixed as foUows: — Mix the 
sand and cement together dry, spread the gauged quantity of broken 
metal in a ring, and then wet, and evenly distribute the sand and 
cement dry mixture over same, then mix thoroughly, using a water- 
ing can or hose with a fine rose to damp off to the right consistency. 
The mixture should be of a mushy consistency, so that it can be conn 
paeted by joggling it with a shovel. The tamping that would be 
necessary with a drier mixture would be likely to spring the forms, 
and displace the reinforcing. 

The reinforcing should consist of steel circular rods, say J-in. 
diameter (not less). One of these rods should be placed at each 
corner about fin. from each side. The rods should be bent over at 
the ends or looped to prevent slipping in the concrete. To avoid 
sharp edges, which are easily chipped, triangular strips of wood may 
be placed in the bottom of the mould, along the sides, and when the 
moulds have been filled and tamped, similar strips may be inserted 
on top. The moulds, when in place, should be given a coating of 
soft soap or crude oil, and this coating should be used as often as 
necessary during the use of the moulds. 

In putting the concrete in the moulds a thin layer should be 
spread evenly on the bottom, and caret'll I ly tamped. On top of this 
layer, when levelled off, two reinforcing rods should be placed in 
the desired position. The moulds should then be filled and tamped 
in thin layers to the level of the other two reinforcing rods, the 
fasteners for fence wires being inserted during the operation. The 
remaining concrete should be tamped and levelled off, thus com- 
pleting the post as far as the moulding is concerned. The posts, 
when removed from the moulds, should be stood under shelter (on end) 
and kept damp for at least a week, and should not be used until one 
month old. 

As to the cost of concrete posts, it is impossible to say with any- 
thing like certainty owing to the varying local conditions, cart 
age, etc., but they arc sure to cost more than wooden posts, except 
in districts where wood is scarce. Roughly, they should cost about 
3s. each for ordinary rectangular posts, say, 7ft. long. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Tlio monthly iiioeting' of the Advisory lioard of Agrioiilluiv was 
held on Wednesday, June Idth, there lieinj^ pivseiil Messrs, K, (hleiiian 
(chair), A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, T. ii, M'illianrs, \V. J. I’olebatch, 
G. Jet^ivy, G. U. Lalfer, M.P., Professor A. d. Perkins, and the Actin^^ 
Secretary (Mr. 11. d. Finjiis). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. A. W. Shillalarr, (.', U. Tuck- 
well, and Colonel Itowell, C.U. 


STvniLiTY OP .Strvciimxe in Poisoned Animals. 

A report was received froni the Direclor of the Deparlnieiit of 
Chemistry {Dr, W. A. Uargreaves) dealing with tlie possibility of tin* 
hones of foxes Unit had bi'cn poisoned vith strychniiie beeoiuing a 
source of dang(U' (o live.slock wliieh iiiiglit (diew tlie cai-ca.sscs. The 
report stat(M: — “When animals are ]toisoiied with stryehnine, tin* 
poison is absorbed by all parts of the body. It is quickly absorbed by 
the spinal oord, which aiipears to liave tiu' jiower of colli'cding the 
stryehnine from the eireulation and storing it up in its structure. 
When the body of the dead animal is dceom[)Osed and drit-d, the Ijone.s, 
especially the backbone, oontain some ol tlm imison. Wyuter Hlytli, 
in ‘Poisons —Their Ktfects and Detection,' states— “So far as all evi' 
deuce goe.s, stryehnine is an exti'cmely stable substance, and no 
amount of piitreseence will destroy it.' Me Adam found it in a liorse 
a month aftiw death, and in a dnek eight weeks after. Xiinneley dis- 
cikvcred it in la animals PI days after death, when the^bodies were 
much decomposed; Koger, in a body after live weeks' interment ; 
Jticiiter, in [lutrid tissues e.xposial for 11 yeai'S to (h'coinposiiion in o])en 
vessids; <iiuh lastly, W, .A. Xoyie in an exinmivd body after it had been 
buried for dOS days. Strychnine eonld tlierefore he retained for a 
long time in the Imnes and* dried tissue of poisoned foxes. The (fues- 
tiou whether the boim.s contain poison in sufficient iiuantity to poison 
other animals that why chew them depends entirely upon the quantity 
of poison eonsuMied by the original victim, It aiipenrs to iiie impro- 
bailie that a [loismions dose of stryidiniiie would be obtained by his 
means I know of no poisons which are so convenient and Elective 
,;s .strvdimiK- au.l ara.UK'. Doth (if flu'so sttbstf,„cos io,ty !»:• ootimtet! 
i„ th..' foflo of |«.w.|.,rs'. Of i.s tine cevstaD. and baits may „(• 
liarod from Dmu,. Stnohnin..- and arsemo are said to bo mo to f tn , 
if used t«<r,.thor Ilian if used alone, '1 h.' d ” ’ " 

and the sli'vciiiinm a.s a iion-o poison, .\i'Si‘nm. if ,i i , • ., 

i-osistant (o.looomposiuon lhau sfryehmiic. and *^'"1 A 
- various orotuus and in tho inaiaaov oi an ,o 

(Mr. T. ll Williaims) empliasixetl the daiigei oi disti D g . 
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nine in a wholesale manner. Tti his opinion hundreds of cattle in days 
gone by had been poisoned in South Australia through eating the bones 
of rabbits that had been destroyed by strychnine. It was significant 
that, whereas, in certain parts of the north, the so-called dry hihle 
had been a scourge during the time rabbits were extremely numerous 
and were being poisoned on a large scale, since the rabbits were practi- 
cally wiped out little, if anything, had been heard of dry bible. 

Nuksery Stock. 

A report was secured from the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn) in regard to the wisdom of introducing legisla^on designed to 
protect piirchasei's of nursery stock against the substitution by the 
sellei’s of different varieties. The report read; — 

“I am of opinion something should he attempted in the direction of 
formulating a law to regulate the sale of nursery stocks. This is a 
subject to which I have given considerable thought over a number of 
years past, as the injustice cojiiplaiiicd of has frequently come under 
iny notice in country districts, and more particularly amongst non- 
professional orchard ists. Any such legislation must bo carefully 
thought out, so that no injustice may be inflicted upon nurse rynmn 
who are attempting to honestly meet their obligations. 1 do not pro- 
pose — unless specially re(piested so to do — to go into a detailed ex- 
planation here of the ideas which are taking shape in my mind, but 
assure the Advisory Board that I am now in touch with the Fruit- 
growers^ Association, through ^Ir. G. A. Hvinn, M.P., with a view to 
the matter assuming a tangible form during the coming session of Par- 
liament. As a preliminary, I consider a meeting of selected represen- 
tatives of the fruitgrowers and the nurserymen sliould be invited to 
confer with me to discuss the shape such legislation sho\ild take, so as 
to ensure justice is secured to all of the interests eoiicerued. 

Members of tlie Board realized that there were big difficulties in 
the way of arriving at a salisfactory solution of the problem, but de- 
cided to assure iMr. Quinn tiiat they would heartily support any prac- 
tical scheme which he might bring forward. Professor Perkins said 
mistakes would occur in the best regulated nurseries, and Mr, 
Laffer, M.P,, indicated tliat <he wise coui'se for the purchaser to 
follow was to secure his trees from reputable nurserymen. 

Trucking F.^ciurnEs at Melrose Railway Station. 

The Secretary inti'imted that reports had been received from the 
railway authorities that they did not consider that the time bad ar- 
rived when trucking facilities, other than those which now existed, 
should be provided at Melrose luilway station. Professor Perkins 
indicated that under present conditions groat difficulty was ex- 
perienced in loading and unloading stock. Mr, Laffer suggested ^liat 
the local people should approach the Government through the mem- 
bers for the district. It was decided to acquaint the Mount Remark- 
able Branch of the Bureau with the position. 
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WflEAT CERTIFlCVrErf. 

Ttie Pinn9;’00 llraneh wrote in regain 1 to the manner adopted iu 
issuing wheat certificates. At i)resent tlie fanner had to give delivery 
of the interim njceipt hefon' receipt by the local agent of the eeidi- 
tieate, they said, and as a coiiseijiience was for many days without 
any acknowledgiuent for the grain held on his behalf. The Board 
decided to refer the matter to the Wheat Harvest l^nard. 


Rivek Mukkay Bkanciies (’oxferen'ce, 

A number of resolutions carried at the recent conference held at 
Waikerie w^as dealt with. 

The Board determined to send on to tin* Minister of Agriculture 
resolutions relating to the provision of a Government steamer to trade 
on the river, the establlslimeiit of eauning factories, and the more satis- 
factory carriage of fruit on steamers overseas. A resolution relating 
to experimental work on the river was referred to the Director of 
Agriculture. 

Tbansitiox of Ln'dl'strv and Trade. 


A letter was received from the Secretary to the Premier (Mr. J. Sin- 
cock), referring to the proposed establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee to report upon the best means of facilitating the transition of 
imlustry and trade from the war to the iieace period. The coininniii- 
catioii concluded \^'ith a request from the Premier that the Board 
should nominate one of its members to represent it on the a(ivisoi‘y 
committee. Mr. G-. ,Ielfrey (Vice-Chairman) expressed warm sym- 
pathy with the proposal. He explained that while in Melbourne tlu' 
previous day he visited one of the wool .stores, and there saw 40 re- 
turned soldiers learning woolclassing. They all wei'e_ earnest young 
men and he believed the result would be very gratifying. There 
were limitations in regard to the work for wooldassers, but the rudi- 
ments were laid down for entrance to the higlier branches of the wool 
trade and he would be surprised if, in the years to come some of those 
soldiers were not occupying positions of trust in both the buying aoid 
selling sides of tiie busine^.s. Mr, Jeftroy ^vas cho.sen to represent the 
Board, 

Herbs. 

Mr Millrr dirrotrd attrntion to a rrport which ha.i appeared in the 
press to the effect tliat a man in Victoria was making ibOU a year from 
the’ eultiration and sale of luwbs, i.ieliiding thy, ne sage, 
ioram He believed that the business had big possibilities, and oiteied 
In admirable opportunity for women to engage iii a pleasant outdooi 
Hr He moved that a report should be obtained from the Ho- 
™rnort elH V 1 tnictlr iMr. Quinn) on the market for 
krbr-d tlH olplook for their cultivation in this State, Mr. Jeffrey 
seconded the proposition, winch ubs coined. 


Life Member, 

The name of Mr. V. Kraeger of Kui-elia, was 
life members of the Agricultural l.nreau. 


added to the list of 
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New Members. 

The following additions to the rolls of existing Bi‘an<ibes were ap- 
proved : — 

Narrung — George 'i'hornley, John Critehley, Allen M.eNicol, John 
Neville; Wirrega — R. Hinvker, H, C, Rogers; Millicent — L. G. 

Haines; Salt Grcek—R. S. Frost; Wirrabara — Ed. Ayliffe; Forest 
Range — Lcs. Edwards; Finnaroo — L. K. Letheby; Mundoora — M. 
Fuller; Yadnarie—Walter Kruger; Glencoe — N. A, Cameron; Mount 
Barker — Isaac I)\itch; Muiulalla — H. Warland; Ramco — Chas. 

Matthew.s, J. Matthews, Rofe Gosling; Laura— Wm. liills, F. W. 
Shepherd, H. A. W. Walter ; Poinpoota— E. A, Sadler, W. A. Bat- 
tams, W. E. Hulpitt, J. G. Gibson, F. L. Kundeli, P. A. Patterson, 
J, A. E, Svesson, J. Stirling, J. G. Hopkins, W, 0. Baumann, T. J. 
Letheby, A. Colliugwood, S. J. Douglas, W. Calfrey, J, B, Munno, G. E. 
Machell, F, Opie, E. Clarke, H. A. Forster; Port Elliot — W. W. Har- 
greaves, D. Jkainford; Wollowa — Sid. Gilbertson, Thomas Gibson; 
l\ruliala — S. Angus, K. C. Catt, J. C. Catt; Eurelia— J. Kildea, A. 
Hamilton, Joe ('nmmings, M. P, Daly, F. G. IIu])patz, d. G. Badrnan; 
Milang — Wni. S eon gall, Arthur Rogers, F. W. Deacon, A. B. Salt- 
mai-sh; Cummins— Ken. Slater, J. R. Durdiu; Coonalpyn — R. A. 
Millswood ; Meadows— t'. E. Taylor, H. B. Michelmore, Arthur Verral ; 
ISIount Remarkable — E. 11. Smith, N. A. Smith, J. R. Hocking, S. H. T. 
Best, E. W. Gilford, H. R. Freeman, F. Sleader, E. C. Cornish, F. Low, 
W. H. Okc, W. Girdham; l^om-ika— R. L, Cowled; Rosy Pine— P. 
O'Loughliii; Pinnaroo — E, J. Hoffmann ; Glencoe— F, H. Jenner; 
Naracoorte — A. Weniierbom; Geranium — E. ('hapmaii; Blyth — 
E. H. W. Eckermann, A. C. Gvovermanii; Berri— A. Mills, C. 

Cooper, E. J. R. Jolu^ston, W. W, Shand, W. Morey; Clarendon — 
ilorphelt, II. Spencer, U. Harper; Pom])oota — G. Barvitt, J. 
McKay. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK, 


RKl'CIiT' FOR THE MOXTIL OF JUN’El 
The following reports on the agricultural coiulition aiul outlook of the 

areas rei(rosciite<l by the Go\eriiriieiit ExiK'riiufMibi] Farms numtiomal below har'o 
been prepared by the rcs]jectivc manaj/ers:— 

TJooboroti'tV.— Weather—This mouth has been very eold, dull showery days with 
cold pieredng winds, only one bright sunny .|ay 1ms Ireen esperienec’il, more Uma 
Ijalf the days in the month have been wet ones. Croits— A few of the lirst sown 
crops are showing through the groum!, Lmt tlie gcriniiiatioi! is very slow; the mice 
have thinned out a good deal of the wheat. \’atui-al feed Is fair for this district; 
the cold weather is checking its growlli. Ktock is in fair comiition, but horse 
stock is going back as the iiay is so badly damaged by the mice. bests — Mice 
are still the leading pest ami can give [loiiits to most others; bat rabbits are 
coming along, and will occupy a front place shortly, 

Fia/nsw/d.-*- Weather — Plenty of rain was recorded for the first half of 
the month, falls being nuttsl on Id out of the first Id days. The last fortnight, 
has been tine, with oild showers, ami two frosts were notlceil. Altogether 2tili 
points of rain were registered for the moiitli, which is lin. less Mmti was received 
last Juno, and a few ]miiits below the aw-iage for the ]mst three seasons, Over 
Pin. have Ireeii rocor<led for 1917 to date. (Tops— All the early sown cro[ts have 
gerinlnatc<l amt are coming along well. Seeding is now practically coiiipletod. 
Approximately <S(lO acres have been sown to cciccals in the Imtidred, of which 
about 200 acres were not sown until comparatively late. Natural Feo<l— Spear 
grass is very plentiful, and a little geranium is to be seen about. Very little 
excepA. self-s'own cereals is showing on last season's stubbles, ytock— A slight 
digestive ailment has been troubling some of two settlers’ horses, due probably to 
stomach paras'ites or the roughness of feed. Pests— Rabbits are troublesome to 
many young crops. Bir<ls are severe on sown Imt nondiarroaved land. Mice arc 
iiuich more scarce. ^ . 

A' (/bijhoftfc.— Weather— T'lds month lias been one ot little ram, b.,) pomfs 
bein«' distviliutcd over a fortnight, commciudiig on the 1th inst.int. Temperatures 
have^bcen inihl, with the e.vci'plion of >-e\ei'e frosts on the 2.j1h and 2()Vh. <'>opr— 
deeding o'perations have been coigiderably advaiiccd. but a considerable uvea wi I 
be sowm vet, weather v«’v<mttlug. Altliongl. we hnee had an uiimnally -iry month 
some fallow lands are still too wet from toeedVetsot tlm luvivy May rrunMo ]>mm, 
of sowim^ Crops that have germinated well are growing ^at>>tm:torily, but pom . 
gor.ninatio.is Im'e resulted over eertuin anam whme sown umler ^ 

dltions Natural feed is plentiful and of fmr length. Stock are n 
generally; sluvi. are looking excepTiomilly well, ami lambnig rr-ults are bettm 
than the average. 

Tunrtfi< feb— AVenther— T)n ring the 
Rain fell on Id davs, the higliest fall for i 

,0 tlH, .vncr-lofr,..;! ot Stock 


111 on lit 192 points of rain were registeretl. 
one >lay Ixdiig AT points. The weather 
^ frost was c.vpcrienceib (Tops — Owing 


growth. The lambing }iercentage thmii! 
is healthv, ami in fair to good eombtioi 
bevcml some tlaumge to tlio h.ay am wheal stock, au 
vown ill the field does not seem to be lutertmid xsiEv 

,• ..I t. n...!. ti 


Mice are still plentiful, but 
:■ not doing much harm. Orain 


vown in the helii iioes not . pojjg;,; \ eiteh 

averaged for the same month 1 (Tops— Karlv sown crops 

.luring the past ^ tor" plant In pavts of the distVict the later 

are forging ahead and ’ . this pest 1ms done so much rlamage 

toat thto'disJiU'S 

fall of rain to clear out mice. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W, Saiidforcl & Co., Ltd., report on July 2]id: — 

Butter. — Production during the month of June showed a substautlal iuereaae, so 
that this Stat-e no longer looks to the Kast for any of its supplies. Under the in- 
fluence of the larger quautities coming forward values have receded, and rates at 
the dose of the month for butter in pound prints were ‘ ‘ Alfa, Is. 4d. ; ^ ‘ Primus, ’ ’ 
Is. Jid.; third grade creamery, Is. Id. to Is. Ud. per lb. The high prices that 
have been ruling for tops for some time have stimulated demand for choice separa- 
tors and dairies, which sold at from Is, to Is. 2d. per lb.; fair quality, lid. to Is,; 
store and collectors’, lid. to IHd. per lb. 

Eggs.— T he forwardings have considerably improved, and consequently larger 
quantities were offering than the market could readily absorb, so that in the ab- 
sence of interstate trade to any extent, prices showed a very substantial drop, rates 
at the last market of the month being lO^d, per dozen loose for hen; duck, 114d. 

Cheese. — Stocks are shortening, but there is no alteration in quotations te 
chronicle, good business being put through both for local and export; valuo-s being 
from 9d. to O^d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey.— I t is late in the season to expect any consignments to come forward, 
only odd lots arriving which are readily cleared at 4:^1. to 4id. per lb. for prime 
clear extracted. 

Almonds.— Prices have again advanced, but this has not interfered with demand, 
e.xport orders being unfulfilled, Bi’andis, lUd. to Js.; mixed softsheils, lid. to 
Hid.; hardshella, 6d. ; kernels, Is. lOd. per lb. 

B. acon. — Values have eased, but not to any great extent considering the much 
larger quantities that are now coming to hand, but hams are finding slow sale. 
Best factory-cured sides, lOd. to lOid.; midiiles and hams, lid. to lUd.; rolls, 9d. 
per Ib. 

Live Poui.tky, — Heavy pennings have been catalogued during the, month, and to 
a good attendance of the trade spirited bidding ruled, prices all round showing a 
slight improvement. Heavy-weight table, roosters, 2s. 9d, to Is. Id. each; nice- 
conditioned cockerels and plump hens, 2s. Jd. to Js. (id. each; light birds, Is. 6d. 
to 2s,; ducks, 2s. 2d. to 4s. Id. each; geese, 4s. Cd. to 5s. 9d. each; pigeons, .'Id. to 
6d. each; turkeys, from 7d. to 9^d. per 11). live weight for fair to good table iilrds. 

Potatoes. — The potato murkel continues to be very freely supplied from the 
Mount Barker, Gumeracha, and Mount Gambier districts, ami' nearly all the crops 
being dug are yielding more heavily than was anticipatccl. 

Onions. — Although most of the onion demands are still being filled from within 
the borders of South Australia, the tone of the market has improved considerably, 
and prices are a good 10s. better than last mouth. Quotations:— Potatoes, £4 to 
£4 10s. per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide; onions, £5 los. to £0 5s, per 
ton on rails Mile End or Port -\delaidp. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Th» foltewing figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart- 
ment, show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of June, 
1917, also the average precipitation to the end of June, and the average annual rainfall. 


: For i To end ' Av'i^e. l Av’j^e. ! 

June, ! June, in end Annual ' 
1 lt»l7, I 1917. . June Rainfall 


Pab North and Upper North. 


SUtioti, 

For 1 To end 

Av’ge. 

i Av’ge. 

1 .lime, 

' June, 

to end 

' Annual 


[ 191’- 

1917. 

.June. 

dlainlall 


Oodnadatta 

Tarcoola 

Hergott 

Farina 

Leigh’s Creek . . . 

JJeltana 

Blinman 

Hookina 

Hawker 

Wilson 

Gordon 

' Quorn 

Port Augusta 

Port Augusta W.. 

Bruce 

Hammond 

Wilmington 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre . . 
Port Gennein . . 

Wirrabara. 

Appila 

Cradock 

Carrie ton 

Johnburg 

EureUa 

Orroroo 

Black Rock .... 

Petersburg 

VongfJa 


Ucolta 

Nackara ...... 

Yunta 

Waiikaringa . . 
MannahiU .... 
Cockbum ..... 


— 

3-28 

3-06 

0-74 

5-10 

3-15 

0-20 

2-67 

3-29 

0-72 

3-67 

3-73 

0-00 

.5-86 

4-70 

1-23 

G-8I 

4-87 

1-92 

6-49 

6-71 1 

4-19 

13-19 

5-10 

3-79 

12-84 

,5-7.5 I 

3-23 

9-73 

5-6G ] 

3-07 

11 -.53 

4-58 

2-92 

9-78 

6-18 

2-37 

6-12 

4-78 

2-48 

6.64 

4-40 

2-13 

7-, 58 

4-42 

2-45 

10-09 

.5-1.5 

3-27 

10-23 

H-23 

254 

9-92 

5-21 

4-67 

16-60 

10-71 

2-76 

11-22 

0-95 

2-70 

8-34 

6-1 1 

3-37 

13-20 

8-, 58 

2-04 

9 -00 

G-71 

2-73 

9-98 

.5-10 

2-74 

11-44 

,5-48 

2-72 

9-44 

4-5'J 

2-81 

11-74 

.5-86 

2-15 

11-45 

0-31 

. 2-09 

10-48 

0-7 1 

2-25 

11-38 

.5-73 

2-09 

1 1-4.5 

[ 6-10 

North-East. 


. 2-10 

9-02 

— 

, 1-63 

9-45 

4-04 

, 2 -.53 

9-, 59 

4-41 

. 2-31 

8-30 

1 3-96 

. 2-03 

7-40 

1 4-11 

. 0-64 

7-12 

; 4-13 

V 0-4t 

S-Lh- 

i 4-89 


Lower North, 


Port Pi no 

Port Broughton 

Bute 

I-aura 

Coltowie 

.lamcstown , . . . 

Gladstone 

('rjjptal Brook . . . 
GeorgetovsTi . . . . 

Narridy 

Redhili 


2-03 

8.6S 

6-40 

1-62 

0-92 

8-86 

2-15 

9-2.8 

7-20 

2-00 

ll-ll 

8-02 

2-13 

10-10 

7-.39 

2-15 

10-07 

7-44 

2-, 50 

10-40 

6-98 

2-08 

9-70 

7-08 

2-71 

11-39 

8-22 

2-28 

10-05 

7-.58 

2-09 

10 07 

7-70 


6 '(H 

t)-70 

8 -(i 6 

!)'22 


9-46 

9 - 3 C 


15 83 

12 - 8 f 
18'91 
1,5'08 
lO'SC 
12'22 
10-21 

13- 24 
13-42 

12- 25 
l,3-07 

13- 94 


8-22 

7- 94 

8- 46 
7 '97 

9- 63 


1321 

14- 33 

15- 42 
18-22 

17- 4fi 

16- 00 
15-02 

18- 32 
10-79 
10-79 


Lower North— to ufiiiufirf. 

Spalding 

Guluftre 

BuncLaleerW. MTls. 

Yacka 

Koolunga 

Snowto-wn 

Briiikworth 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro Central... 

Watervale’ 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

I’ort W'akefield . . 

Terowie 

Yarcowe 

. Hallett 

Mount Bryan . . 

Burra 

Farrell’s Flat . , , 


II'UST QE 

Manoora 

Saddle-worth . . . 

Marrahel 

Riverton 

Tarlce 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapiiiida 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwell 

Kuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

, Lyndoch 


2-99 I 

11-45 1 

8-19 1 2 

2-81 

11-29 

7.54 1 

3-14 

11-04 

7-01 1 

J-93 

9-77 

6-84 1 

2-21 

10 -.59 

7-13 1 

2-b5 

9-78 

7-31 1 

2-65 

10-22 

6-91 ] 

2-40 

10-79 

7-r>8 1 

3-33 

16-56 

10-95 2 

3-73 

17-38 

9-62 

3-.50 

19-27 

12-28 2 

3-22 

17-62 

10-19 

3-00 

11-71 

8-18 

1 79 

8-il 

7-44 

1-73 

9-40 

G-69 

1-81 

H-87 

5-85 

2-03 

10-17 

6-15 

1.63 

7-88 

6-95 

1-02 

8-10 

6-77 

1-7G 

9-24 

8-01 

2-20 

1 9-3S 

8-46 

)E Mcrk.vy Ranob. 

2-63 

12-41 

7-93 

2-, 51 

12-17 

9-06 

3-27 

12-37 

8-58 

2-SO 

14-7,5 

9-42 

2-31 

11-51 

7-62 

1-04 

11-62 

7-36 

1-89 

9-07 

7-73 

2-13 

11-26 

9-03 

3-42 

9-67 

8-20 

2-63 

11-78 

9-62 

2-56 

11-38 

8-85 

2-51 

10-95 

8-02 

2-74 

1M5 

9-43 

2-99 

12-97 

9-97 


12-02 

10-29 

3-1- 

12-4o 

10-24 


Adelaide Plains. 


Mallala 

Rosewortliy . . . • 

Ga-R'ler 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 

North Adelaide . 

Adelaide 

Brighton 

Glenelg 

Magiil 


1-74 

8-79 

7-91 


10-25 

8-09 

1 2-28 

11-92 

905 

1'68 

7-33 

7-87 

2-04 

10-40 

8-36 

2-10 

11-98 

8-23 

2-92 

11-36 

8-97 

3-06 

16-44 

11-21 

2-fil 

13-82 

10-14 

0-76 

17-51 

10-.51 

2-30 

12-18 

8-95 

413 

1841 

12-24 


16- iO 
15-73 

17- 82 

18- 87 


18- 09 

19- 69 
1894 
20 4 8 
17-48 

15- 89 

16- 45 

19- 67 

17- 8.5 

21- 46 
10-74 

20- 30 

21- 25 

22- 25 

22- 28 

23- 01 


16-88 

n-;u 

19-21 

16- 36 
17.58 

17- 30 

18- 57 
21-49 
21-04 
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RAINFALL— coKftnued. 


Station. 

For 

.T«ne, 

mi. 

To end 
June, 
1917. 

AT’ffe. ; Ar’ge. 
to end : Annual 1 
Juno. Rainfall 1 

Adelaide 

Pl.ai.hs 

—coHinved, 


Glen Osmond . . . 

4-15 

19-55 

12-17 

25-26 

MitcLatn 

:i-27 

15-23 

1 1 -25 

23-47 

Belair 

4-53 

— 

13-84 

23-64 : 

Mount Lofty 

Ranges. 


Teatree GuUy 

441 

18-87 

13-54 

28-19 1 

Stirling West . . . 

S-5(> 

34-34 

21-01 

46-70 1 

Uraidla 

7-1)4 

35-30 

20-64 

44-35 j 

Clarendon 

4-;)0 

19-77 

15-09 

33-67 1 

Morphett Vale . . 

3-:>9 

14-09 

10-85 

23-32 ; 

Noarlniiga 

3-30 

14-25 

0-47 

20-28 ; 

Willunga ■ 

4-37 

17-82 

12-05 

25-98 i 

Aiding a 

3-30 

1404 

9-54 

20-34 ; 

Nonnanvillo 

2-B9 

12-20 

9-85 

20-05 i 

Vankalilla 

3-10 

14-.57 

11-29 

22-78 : 

Cape Jervis 

3-00 

10-10 

7-59 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

442 

15-39 

12-15 

26-87 : 

Bliimberg 

5 -.73 

19-35 

13-25 

29-38 : 

Giuneracba 

5-fi3 

23-04 

14-45 

33-30 

Lobethal 

0-28 

14-23 

15-87 

35-38 

^^’oo<iside 

0-13 

21-31 

14-07 

31-87 

Hahndorf ....... 

0-41 

18-59 

1540 

35-45 

Naime 

4-50 

17-04 

13-01 

2S-83 

Mount Barker . . . 

5-49 

21-70 

13-78 

.30-93 

Echunga 

5-2S 

; 2142 

15-27 

32-83 

Macclesfield 

4-19 

' 18-72 

1.340 

30-72 

Meadows 

541 

25-05 

16 17 

35-52 

Strathalbyn 

1 2-10 

10-22 

8-83 1 

1 19-28 

Murray Flats and Valley. 


Wellington 

1-35 

8-27 : 

7-05 

15-01 

Milang 

1-04 

7-41 

7 -.54 

lC-08 

Lang home’s Brdg 

1-36 

7-71 

6-71 

15-27 

Tailem Bend 

1 .78 

10-10 

042 

_ 

Murray Bridge . . 

M4 

0-39 ' 

6-06 

14-32 

Callington 

1-70 

8-04 

7-21 

1 5-65 

Mannum 

1-18 

5-50 

5-71 

11-07 

Palmer 

2-44 

7-93 

6-09 

) 5-60 

Sedan 

155 

0-20 

5-75 

11 92 

Blancbetown .... 

0-07 

2-19 

5-09 

— 

Eudunda 

2 09 

848 

7-8L 

17 33 

Sutherlands 

1-19 

4-08 

4-71 

10-71 

Morgan 

1-00 

3-23 

4-19 

10-60 

Waikerie 

1-00 

— 

■ — 

— 

Overland Comer . 

0-88 

4-89 

5-33 

11 42 

Renmark 

1-39 

7 -.30 

4-79 

10-93 


Ml 

8-82 

1 -38 



West o] 

? Sfenc 

;er’s G 

ULF. 


Eucla 

1-33 

0-99 

5-56 

1') 13 

White Well 

1-08 

0-87 

4-29 

9-07 

Fowler’s Bay . . . 

2 02 

9-()ij 

6-19 

12-11 

Penong 

2-:}! 

8-35 

5-12 

11-93 

Murat Bay ..... 

1-02 

7-28 

4-81 

— 

Smoky Bay 

2-7« 

8-11 


— 

Streaky Bay 

5-21 

1142 

7-38 

15-31 


Station, 

For 

J une, 
191;. 

To end 
June, 
1017. 

AT’fre. 
to end 
Jimi’. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Wrst of Spei 

rcER’a 

jULf — continved. 

Port Elliston .... 

1-10 

12-45 

7-75 

16 49 

FortLincob 

4-60 

12-33 

9-23 

1988 

Tumby Bay .... 

1-95 

7-03 

7-24 

15-00 

Carrow 

3-10 

12-28 

— 

— 

1 Cowell 

1-61 

641 

5-76 

11 76 

i Point Lowly 

1-64 

6-88 

5-35 

12-21 

Ciinmiins 

3-23 

— 


— 


Yorkb’3 Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

2-11 

8-49 

1 7-14 

14-05 

: Kadina 

2-72 

9-32 


15-88 

! Moonta 

1-92 

, 9-75 


15 22 

Green’s Plains . . . 

i 2-05 

8-62 

1 7-35 

15-73 

Maitland 

, 2-79 

13-54 

9-62 

20-08 

i Ardrossan 

1 2-00 

' 8-51 

6-71 

13-89 

' Port Victoria . . . 

1-86 

10-46 

7-53 

15 21 

Curramulka 

2-74 ' 

12-17 

8-48 

18- .50 

Minlaton 

4-27 j 

13-40 

8-23 

1741 

; Stansbury 

2-70 1 

13-04 ' 

7-90 

17-06 

: Warooka 

3-44 

13-05 

8-06 

17-71 

! Yorketn-wn 

3-64 

11-47 

8-00 

17-47 

Edithburgh 

3-62 

12-06 

7-91 

lC-48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Boida 

4-46 

12-15 

12-09 

2.5-09 

KinTscote 

3-01 

11-37 

8-76 

18-9.5 

Penneshaw 

2 -SO 

9-.55 

10-10 

21-34 

Ca^ie Willoughbv.. 

3-26 

10-88 

8-89 

19-69 

Victor Harbor . . . 

2-75 

1.3-00 

10- 1,3 

22-18 

Port Elliot 

2 91 

12-21 

9-35 

20-.33 

Ooolwa 

2-.50 

11-96 

7-37 

17-93 

Pinnaroo 

1 

7-22 

6-76 

16-71 

Parilla 

1-54 

7-19 

— 



Lameroo 

1-39 

7-58 

7-14 

16 .55 

Parrakie 

1-17 

7-83 

6-07 

_ 

Geranium 

147 

9-.‘)0 

.5-91 


Peake 

1 -9.S 

10-16 

7-13 



Cooke’s plains . . 

1-88 

Ui-29 

6-68 

U-74 

Meningio 

I -95 

11 33 

8-71 

— 

Coonalpvn 

1 -99 

11-37 

7-77 

17-49 

Cooinandook .... 

2-OT 

11-75 

7-63 

16-80 

! Tintinara 

2-41 

11 -(K> 

8-16 

18-78 

■ Keith 

1 -93 

10 -.59 

7-90 

„ 

’ Bordertown 

1-36 

IMO 

8-62 

19-76 

Wolsclcy 

1-07 

S-68 

7-84 

1772 

Frances 

1-37 

9.53 

S-51 

20-74 

, Naracoorte 

]-!)0 

11-18 

10-04 

22-60 

Penola 

2-50 

12-74 

10-75 

26-78 

Lucindale 

2.54 

11 -.52 

10-18 

23-32 

Kingston 

2rA 

13-27 

11 -.50 

24 73 

Kobo 

2-38 

10-77 

11-39 

24-69 

Beachport 

2-28 

12-52 

13-02 

27-51 

Milliccnt 

2-84 

1341 

1.3-76 

2ir-25 

1 Mount Cambier . 

2-74 

14 04 

14-13 

32 00 

C. Nrthumbcrland 

2-.>8 

1 

12-65 

12-08 

2663 



»AL OP OP S.A. 

agricultural bureau reports. 






I R«poTl 

I P«se 


Am>tOD 

Angaaton 

Appila-Yairowie .... 
Arden Vale & Wyacca 
Arthnrtoii 

Balaklava 

Beaufort 

Beetaloo Valley 

Belalie North 

Bern 

Blackheath 

Blackwood 

Blyth 

Bookpurnong Eaat . . 
Booleroo Centre,. . 

Borrika 

Bow hill 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bundaleer .Springs 

Burra 

Bute 

Butin 

Caltowie 

Canowie Belt .... 

Carrieton 

Carrow 

Cherry Gardens... 

Clanfield 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore .... 

Colton 

Coomandook 

Coomooroo 

Coonalpyn 

Coonawarra 

Coorahie 

Cradock 

Crystal Brook 

Cummins 

Cygnet River 

Davenport 

Dawson 

Denial Bay . .... 

Dowlingrille 

EdillDie 

Elbow Hill 

Eurelia 


Dates of 
Meetiage. 


July. I Aug, 


UAlKb OF MEETINGS. 


! Dates of 
i Repori I Meetings, 


1 Page I 


July. : Aug. 


t 

1016 

1016 

090 

I 


1, 29 
4 
20 


I Frneat Range . 

Forster 

F ranees 

Freeling 

Gawier River . 
Georgetown .. 

Geraninui 

Gladstone 

Gleneoe 

Glencope 

Goode 

Green Patch , . 
Gutneracha . . . 


» : 6 
1000 ■ ‘2 

t i 28 

1021-2! 


.. 1 1000 
.. i 1006 

__ 

— 

Hartley 

Hawker 

H 1.0 
10i8 

4 

1 

29 

'■ 1 * 

“ 

— 

Hilltown . . 

• 



• • i ♦ 

5 

— 

Hookina .. . . , 

» 

3,31 

28 

.. j lOlQ 

" 


Inman Valiev 

!02l 



. . ! 906 

— 


Ironhank , . 





* 

— 

— 

Julia 

» 




* 

— 

— 

Kadina , . . , 





1004-6 

— 

— 

Kalangadno . . 

1022 

14 

11 





Kanmantoo . , 

1021 

28 




— 


Keith 

* 




995 

— 


KiKi 





♦ 

— 


Kingsfote 






1018 

3,31 

28 : 

Kingstt in -on -Murray . 


_ 




+ 


— 

^ Kongorong 

1023 

3,31 

28 


* 


- 


1006 

3,31 

' 28 


1018 

2, 30 




3 


• 

— 





2 

j _ 


• 

_ 

! — 

: Lameroo 




* 



' _ 

i Laura 

. * 




• 

' _ i 

_ 

i Leighton 

997 

2 

i 30 


• 

— 

_ 

: Lone Pine 1 

1 1000 

10 

i 7 


* 

' __ I 



i ! 




» 



Lost on 

10^21 




t 

' 

_ 

’ Lucindale 

* . 




1 

~ : 

— 1 

Lyndoch 

: 1003 

5 

2,30 


1004 

7 

4 

MacGillivray i 

1019 





t 

5 1 

2 i: 

Maitland.,. i 


_ 




♦ 

— j 

— 

Mallala i 

1003 

9 

^ 13 


* 

; 

1 

Mangalo 

« 






_ ! 

1 

Mantling ' 

t 

6 

' 4 


t 

~ j 

_ 1 

Meadows South .... I 





* 

1 



Meningie 

i • 



i _ 


1004 

_ 



Milang 

i 1020 





* 

27 1 

1 

Millicent ..... 

1 1025-8 

10 

U 
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INDBX TO AGSICOLTUEAL BUESAU RKPORTS-»"<inu<i(. 




Dates of 



D»tM of 

Branch 

Report 

Meetiuge. 

j Branch’ 

Report 

Meetings. 


Puge 

Ju!y. 

Aug. 


Page 

' July. 

Aug. 

Mlltaiie 

1005 

28 


1 

j Port Germein 

, 1 



Mindarie 

4 

2 

6 

j Port Fine 

999 

28 

— 

Minlaton .. 

*5 

— 

3,31 

1 Quom 

« 

28 

— 

M innipe 

1007 

7 

4 

' Bumoo 

1013 

2, 30 j 

— 

llintaro 

99 

— 

— 

Redhill 

+ 

31 1 

28 

M iUhell 

^ 6 

~ 

— 

1 Benmaik 


^ ; 


Moaarto South 

1003 

— i 

— 

j Riverton 

* 

— 

— 

Moonta 

100 

— i 

— 

1 Robeits and Verran . . 

• 

— ' 

— 

Jloorlanda 

* 

— i 

— 

Rosenthal 

t 

4 ’ 

1 

Morchard 

♦ 

— i 

— 

Rosy Pine 

1014 


— 

Morgan 


— 1 

— 

Saddle«orth 

* 

— 

— 

Morphelt Yale 

1021 


_ ! 

Salisbury 

1001 

— ' 

— 

Mount Barker 

102 

4 ! 

1 i 

Salt Creek 

1005 

— : 

— 

Mount Bryan 


■ — i 

— 1 

Sandalwood 

■ 1028 

■ — 

— 

Mount Bryan East . . , 

* 

— 

— 

Sherlock 

f 

■ — 

— 

Mount Compaes .... 

to ' 

1 _ : 

“ i 

Spalding 

♦ 

1 — ^ 

— 

M oimt Gambier .... 

102 

1 

: _ j 

Stockport 

« 

1 i 

— 

Mount Hope 


' 

1 — 

Strathalbyn 

1021 

! 8,31 ' 

28 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 

■ — 

Sutherlands 

* 

' — ■ 

— 

Mount Remarbable , . 

t 

— 

1 — ] 

Tantanoola 


! 7 i 

4 

Muodalla 

t 

n ; 

1 8 ' 

Tarcowie 

• 

1 — ! 

— 

Mundoora , 


i 

i 1 

Tatiam 

* 

■ 7 i 

4 

Murray Bridge 

» 

_ 

‘ — ! 

Tintinarm 

1 

1 - ! 


Mypolonga 

t 

4 1 

! 1 1 

Two VYells 


' — 

— 

Mvponga i 

♦ 

— 

— i 

CraidlaandSummerfD 

1021 

t 2 ! 

6 

Wyrla 


~ i 

— : 

^Yaikerie 

* 

, 27 ; 

31 

McNamara Bore .... 






Warcowie 

« 





Nanfawanra 

j • 


: 

W arrow 

» 



1 

jNaracooife 

' 1025 



i __ 

Watervale 

1003 

i -1 

! — 

Narridy 

1000 

1 


j 

Wppowift 

996 

28 

35 

Narrung 


; — : 

Whyte-Yarcowie. . .. 




Xetherton 




Wilkawatt 

1015 



North Booborowie ,, 

998 

* 



Willowie 

99G 

i 3,31 



North Bundaleer .... 

__ 

j _ 

'Wilmington . 

t 



North field 

lOOl 

3 

* 2 

Wirrahara 

S99 

— 

— 

Orroroo 



; 

Wirrega 

* 

, 



Parilla 


5 


; Wollowa 


_ 

1 

|>aril!a Well 

i « 


! — 

ii Woodleigh 

* 


— 

Parrakie 

1 * 


— 

1' Woodside 

• 

— 

— 

Paakeville 

* 


— 

- Wynarka 

1015 

— 

— 

penola 

t 



— 

i Yabmana 


! — 

— 

Penong 

1006 

14 

11 

1 Yacka 

S99 

— 

— 

Petina 

• 



1 _ 

: Yadnarie 

1005 

— 

— 

Pine Forest 

« 



; Yallunda 

* 



j 

Pinnaroo 

1007 



_ 

i Yaninee 

♦ 

; — 

— 

Pompoofa 

1009-15 


— 

; Y eelanna 

* 

. — 

— 

Port Broughton’ .... 

* 

— 

— 

Yongala Vale 

! 

: 2,27 

31 

Poit Elliot 

1 1021 

21 

18 

Yorketown 


ll 



•No renort rrcHvcri rinrtfur the month of June. 4 Formnl repoTt nnh reepiyed. 

} Held over ontilneit month. { In rcctss until U rmiimtion of war. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Date of Meeting— July 11th and August dth, 1917- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer Bhouid be a member of the Agricultural Bunau. A postcard to 
the Department of AgticuUure will bring iiikinEanon a£ to the name and addresa of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the neareet Branch is too far from the rcuder’a home, the opportutiity occurs to 
foim a iiew" one, TV rite to the depaitment foe fuller particulars coucenjing the vork 
of this institution. 


MKMOBANDA b’OH THE MONTH. 

Congress, — The Twenty -eighth Annual Cungi-pi-'H will take jdace in the Osborne 
Hall, Gouger Street, Adelahle, on Moudav, Heptemlrer lOtb, Tuesday, llth, and 
Wednesday, 12th. A large miinber of subjects was suggested by Brandies, and 
the agenda is now being coii.«idered, due regard Freing given the suggestions of 
Branches. 

Ril^nches ’ Annual Mekitinu. — O wing to the necefesity for economising space, 
the reports prepared by Hon, Secretaries of Branches will not lie published in the 
Journal in any but eaccptional ciroumdaiices, anij when no otJier bud ness has been 
transacted at the meeting, it will be recorded in the index to reports as •‘formal." 
Nevertheless Hun. Secretaries should uot neglect to forward u copy of the annual 
report to the Secretary of the Advisory Boanl. 

Membership. — -The third of the inembers on the roll, viz., those who have at- 
tended the fewest meetings, should retire at the end of llie year. Any or all of 
these are eligible for rc-clection should the Branch lie disposed to recoiniuend their 
reappointment. _ 


FARM COMPETITIONS. 

DISTRIBUTION OB riUii KS AT XARACOORT lU 
At the montlily meeting of the Naracooite Brandi of the Agricultural Bureau, 
held ou Mav 12th, the Barm Competitions Committee presented its first annual re- 
port. It was mentioned that there had been 22 entrie.s in (he series of competi- 
tions lield during the year, and as a resiilr of the 12 montlis’ experience, the coni- 
injttec niarle Sv'\eral suggestions, the adoption of which it was thought, would l>c 
l)0npficin,i« 

The, distribution of prizes to the sufcessful competitor.^ was entrusted to Mr. 
TV H Smith, formerlv lion. Socretaiv to the Br.anch, ami to whose energy the 
inauguration of the competition was due. hi presenting tlie prizes, Mr. Smith said 
he believed such eorapetition.s woul.l lead to improved methods of fanning, which 
in turn would mean an iucreased proiiuctimi, and a eoiisetpicnt benefit to the town, 

the district, and the State. , , ,, 

the awards were as follows;-Best-kei.t farm, over 500 acres-Iirst, Mr. . 1 . M. 
Wrav second, Mr, R. A. Miles. Best-kept faini, iimier uOO acre^emst, Mr. 1. 
Waugh; second, Mr. Scholz. Best crop of wheot-Birst Mr. 

Mr I. A. Miles. Fallow^First, Mr. W. Loller; second, Air. Sclunekel. f rop of 
oatsi-First Mr. R. A. Miles; secood, Messrs, P. Kay and Mile?. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS, 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT, 
tPETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 


CARRIKTON (Average nmuml rauifall, iL.Lbin.), 

Mavdlst. , . 

Tbee Pi AvriNS-Mr F K.^erger eontributorl a sboit paper ou this subject, m 
the^rour^'erf which he mentioned that plougliing To 

foL^nmre successful as a prepaniti.m for planting trees than d.ggmg holes. To 
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seoiire a quick germination of 'vrattle seed, he advised soaking them in boiling 
water and leaving in a warm place for 24 hours. After that, if sown in a well- 
worked furrow, the plants should be up in 10 or 14 days. He roconuribnded that 
wattle seed should be gathered about the end of December. In the discussion 
which followed, it was agreed that ploughing the ground was better than digging 
holes for the trees. — A discussion took place on the mice plague. The Chairman 
recommended placing all seed wheat and horse feed, such as grain and chaff, on a 
mice- proof stand, made by placing short posts in the ground, with keroaine tins 
with the tops cut out inverted over the posts. 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

June 2nd. — Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Annual Meeting. — The Hon, Secretary (Mr. T. F. Orroek) read the annual re- 
port, which was followed by the election of officers. ‘ ' More Production ’ ’ was the 
subject of a paper contributed by Mr. J. Burns, He advised members to economise 
in men, but to spend on machinery and horses wherever possible. Seeding should 
be commenced when the ground was moist, preferably after a nice rain, and the 
grain drilled in to a depth of 2in, or Sin, While mice were so troublesome it was a 
good plan to drag a chain or a set of harrows after the drill, Uius saving an extra 
team of horses. It was not advisable to sow too thickly on fruitful soil, as besides 
being wasteful, it was injurious to the crop. Should the soil be too wet, too dry, 
or mice prevalent in the fields, then one could sow more seed to allow for some seeds 
not germinal iug. Another factor to be considered was to see that the wheat was 
graded aud picked, which would materially increase the yield at harvest time. He 
favored laud dressed with super, at the rate of SOlbs. to lOOlbs, per acre. 

WILLOW! E, June 8th.— Irkig.M'ION — A short paper under this heading was con- 
tributed by Mr. W. B. Bull, who referred to tlie importance of irrigating where 
intense culture was practised. He mentioued tlie success which had attended water 
conservation and reticulation schemes, not only in modern times, but in ancient 
days. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

HEKTALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, ISin. to 19in.). 

June 4tb. — Present: nine members and three visitors. 

How TO M.vke F.vrm Life Attr.vctivf,. — One of the chief attractions of farm 
life, said Mr. W. Pearce, in dealing with this subject, is to have tho animals on 
the farm as near perfection as possible. The time spent in caring for and study- 
ing the animals would repay in many ways. Any improvement of the farm, such 
as a well laid out stable, good sheds, &c., all tended to make the surroundings moro 
congenial, Mr. Burton considered that fruit trees and flowers were necessary. 
Mr. Berry thought that social life on the farm was also essential. The majority 
of members favored the use of the oil engine for chaffcutting, owing to the high 
price of petrol. Mr. Berry spoke of the prevalence of weevil in wheat. 

H.vndijxg Steers?. — Mr. D. Boehm road a paper on this subject. The first 
requirement was a good strong post-and rail fence. A good plan to catch the 
steer was to drive him up on the offside of an old worker aud then yoke them 
together. It was unwise to keep the young steer bowed for too long a time, as 
that tended to make the neck sore. The anitiial should not be ill treated, or it 
would cause a good deal of trouble. Messrs. Clogg and Cox thought for rough 
work steers were equal to horses. 

BUNDALEEB SPKINGS, 

May 30th. — Present: eight meiiiboTs and four visitors, 

Poultry on the F.\r:.[. — Mr. S. H. Ellis contributed a paper on this subject. 
He advocated the keeping of only fowls of a good type, and favored White Leg- 
horns with a few Black Orpingtons to do the rearing of chickens. By the outlay ' 
of extra capital in the first place on a breeding pen of some well-trietl variety of 
White Leghorn laying strain, and by hatching in the spring mouths, the pullets 
would begin to lay in February, and continue for 12 months without moulting. 
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Warm quarters for -winter were rccommeijileil, and the atudying at all times of tlio 
comfort aijd coriveiuenee of the birds. Dust baths were essential, aud disinfecting 
houses and spraying to eradicate tick and jioultiy mites were equally necessary. 
Percdies should be low, and all of the same liciglit (ISin. to 2ft. being high enough), 
made of 2iu. x lin, timber fixed on 2in, x 2iii, jarrah tqjrigbts, Tlie low perch 
saved quarrelling over higli positions at night, ami was better for the fowds when 
flying off in the morning. In the matter of sicknei-s in poiillrj, unless the bird be 
specially valuable the best plan wan to resrji t to heroic measures and introduce the 
axe to the sickly one, afterwards crematitig or burying deeply. Feeding grain in 
the morning in good clean scratching littm and mash at night in troughs was re 
commended, with identy of chaffed green fccil in the latter. Plenty of clean water, 
w'<dl shaded from the heat in summer should be sii])plied at all times, and drinking 
vessels scoured and disinfected regularly, Xcsls should bo low and dark, and se- 
cluded to prevent egg-e^tirg, A coekerul uf 12 moriths and six to nine hens, two 
venis old, should form the breedi?ig stock, for vi,gor and Lmiith. In order 

to di.stinguisb cockerels from pullets they sl)oiii,l bp kept it) n yard by themselves, 
ft was not wise to keep hens after the third vi>ar. They shoiiM then make room for 
younger stock. A disciiSHion followf'il, in ivldi-li Mr. (iiles strital that in view of the 
mischief which fowls caused in stable mnngeis, and on harness and niiichinery, he 
preferred keeping them cnnfiiK'd to a yard nljout oOyds. square. He favored Black 
Orpingtons as a general purpose bird, and advcK-ated kf‘e[>iiig roosters se]mrate from 
laying hens, as infertile eggs were best for market purposes. Mr. O ’Dea favored 
keeping a good strain of White Leghorns^ which h,,- founrl were no worse for flying 
into mischief than erosslvred fowls woio. The subject of fattening was raised by 
Mr, J. Travers, and it was considered be^t to keeji tlK* fowls so to be treated in a 
small yard and fed liberally on fattA'ning foods. 


LKIGKTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17 in,). 

Mav .3rd.~Prcseut: 11 members. 

Fore&trv.— T his subject was dealt with in the following paper by 'lim. 
Hogan The subject of tree planting, he said, deserved consideration, whether it 
be for the heautifieatJoii of parks, oi- streets, or private properties, or for shelter 
for stock and people, and the supply of woods for generations to come, and Nature s 
retirements for atmosplieric cooditions. It theicfoic places everv man or woman, 
csneciallv farmers and others living on large areas of lamb under an obligation 
to Xnt trSs instead of, as was the general rule throughout the world, destroy-rug 
Ltr HUnot ptati^ 1. roplac. A, Taking locd 

wherever it could lx planted it . n i • nmamental tree for planting 

jjecially slaty, limestone country, planting until there was 

around the homestead. trees could not grow if they were 

a good solid fence around tlie f " ^Limssion followed, 

lieing coiitiminlly knocked about to stovk. A^oo t 


mixtaro. 

Mav 5th. . , 

s»..Ko.-Mr. A, ]., s„.,iow pr<.,wc;i » r»p" "y'P'itfltl;: 


‘ In the first 


SEKi>iXG.--Mr. A, L, Sandow to the implements used for seed 

place I would reooniinciid nio>t ‘ s-howing the worse for wear 

time. The drill should t !voeld "est for a farmer to add to Ins 

should be replaced. A little the ends of one polo acro^ 

to either a four or five horse drdl. 


r pif 
teethe other, 
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With a rod running across the ends if a ]>ole strikes a post it brings the strain ou 
both poles, and saves a breakage. When turning the drill at the end Qf the pad- 
dock from which you are filling, do not turn the drill right around on the mark 
for starting, but stop half-way, or the’ nearest possible position to the manure and 
seed. Then the cultivator should have the most careful attention. Every tine should 
be perfectly true, the fiame of the implement should be free from any strain, and 
the shares should be so running as to give plenty of lap to ensure killing every weed. 
A good, set or two of light harrows should always be at hand; they should not be 
too heavy in the event of harrowing after the drill. Another thing which should 
be attended to is the harness. The preparation of the seed wheat is of most im- 
portance. In this particular season the first problem is to protect the seed from 
mice. A very good plan for one is to put the wheat on the trolly or wagon and pUt 
pieces of tin around the w'heels. Another common practice is to make a stand on 
about half a dozen posts in the ground with a petrol tin put over the top of each. 
This also proves very satisfactory. The seed should be thoroughly cleaned or 
graded. If any foreign small seeds are in the wheat, and a winnow'er is used for 
cleaning, a drake screen should be added. The wheat should not be pickled more 
than ^10 hours before being sown, preferably using foniialin, tliis being the least 
injurious to the germination of the plant, and also very conveuieut for applying the 
liquid. If the soil is carefully and in tell i gently prepared, even wdth a very small 
rainfall good results may be obtained. This w'as evidenced on many farms in this 
district in 1914, when we had the smallest rainfall on record. I would insist on 
early fallowing, particularly where there is niucli stubble or rubbish to be ploughed 
under. Burn the stubble off a* paddock which you intend fallowing, and cultivate 
it early in March, perhaps after a summer rain. This will hold the moisture, and 
will work freely late iti the season, otherwise it may be too hard to plough. After 
ploughing the laud ordinarily it should l)e allowed to remain untouched for a few 
weeks to allow the rain, sun, and air to act ou it before harrowing. When the land 
is harrowed directly behind the ploughs the ground becomes too sour. The result 
is that the harrows work the laud into sncli a condition that it is impossible to get 
it back to a nice tilth. Avoid harrowing the very red ground. Its tendency is 
always to run togetlier too umcli. Alxuit October and November in this district 
the cultivator should be ]nit througli tlie fallow at a depth not exceeding Hin,, and 
great care should be taken to cut all the weeds. After this until seed time the 
sheep should be allowed frequently to run o\'cr tlie fallow paddocks to keep down 
any weeds that may appear. After every suminel rain make it a habit to run the 
sheep over tlie fallow. A falr-slze<l flock of sheep lunning over fallow’ after rain 
is almost like a very light set of harrows shifting tiie surface, at tlie same time 
compressing the subsoil and thus creating a good seedbed.’' 


NORTH ROOBOROWIK (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

May 9th. — Present: five members. 

Fly-Blciwx Sheep. — Mr. W. E. Hannaford iutroducc<l this subject. It was 
noted how, of late years, the flies had Ijocome very much worse, and whereas for- 
merly they confined their attentions to wounds, blood, &a‘., on sheep, now they 
struck healthy sheep and the unsoiled wool on any jiart of the body. All the 
authorities quote<l conceded tiio fact tliat no treatment gave more than temporary 
immunity from the flies. The most thorougli dipping only ensured protection from 
blowing for a few* weeks, cs also dir] crutching. It w'as allowed that the only 
means of combating the trouble was constant attention to the sheep, and immediate 
treatment of the sheep when l>!own, ami of those likely to be blown, at times when 
flies were particularly bad. The tjcutmcnt rccommcntlctl was to subject the 
affected part.s on those lik^dv to lieeonie blown to a very strong jet of sheep di]), 
it being necessary to use the 1 ‘iowder dip, to keep it well stirred, !in<l by means of 
an engine or other mleijuate power to maintain a siifTicietitly high [iressure to ensure 
the powder being earried right through the wool into the skin. The above treat- 
mont had several rrlvantages over dijipiiig. A largo mimlx*r of slieep could be 
treated in a very shoit time. A Mglit [mitable plant could be taken from place 
to place, and the sher[) ti’cntcd out in tlie par Idonk, anywhere a yard was available, 
obviating the uei'e.‘-sity for rl riving .sheep to a dip. While dqqdug was not always 
safe under certain conditions of weather, no harm couhl lx> done by the strong jet 
unless the sheep were heated. 
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PORT PIRIE (Average aMiiial rainfall, 13.21iu.). ‘ 

May 5th. — Prefieiit: fc'evea tat-mliera and one visitor. 

Cubing Bacon. — A paper dealing with tids question was contributed by Mr, H. 
Johns. He said pigs should be hilled prcff'-dily at a woiglit of about 1301bs. The 
animal should be killed on a cold night, if uussiljlc, as that gave the meat a chance 
to set firmly. After cutting up the two si-ics and hams, tlicy should be put in a 
cool place and sprinkled with pure salt; that would remove all bloodstains. To 
prepare the mixture for curing, (libs. salt, dlljs, brown sugar, ^Ib, pepper, Hb. 
Saltpetre, and Hb. so<hi were necessary. 'I hc juixturo should be well rub^d into 
the moat After running the blade of a long knife between the rind and the bone 
on the inside of the hams, the salt could be pushed down with the aid of a 
stick. The dressing should IfC applied every other night for a. fortnight to the 
skies, and three weeks for the hams. After Indug taken out they should Ijc hung up to 
dry. Mr. Johns cxpressetl his willingness fo demonstrate to any of the members. 


WIRBABARA (Average amm;i1 rainfall, IS.Olim). 

May 2Rth. — Present: members. 

Stump-Jump PLOuciUSi. — Afr, W. Eowtuan, in a. short paper on this subject, 
expressed the opinion that the plough witli docl jdate shares side on was tlie best 
('lass of implement, beeause one could emer twice the (quantity of ground, ami 
the shares sehlom broke. Another point was tliat the point cut to the same depth 
as the wing, making a good level seedbed. That type of nhare euahled one to 
plough inucli liarder ground, us It prevcnteii the machine from sliding out, l>eliind. 
Every Fiugle-actioii plough should have the [:oiiit of the share rlireetly under the 
hinge; that would enable it to jump fi'celv. A plough of that type would keep 
in the ground with a much lighter draft, hecause of the weight of the machine. 
The top pipe and spindle hinge was preferred, becaose it did not allow the foot 
to wobble Such was not the case in older styles. A movoalile draft head and 
lever was more easy to manipulate than one that had to be altered by unscrewing 
bolts. A good discussion followed. 


YACKA. 

Julie tilth. — Present: 16 members. 

The Farm (J.\KiiEN'.-Mr. Forrester contributed a papei' this subject Pre- 
uaration should now be iii.ade in the manner of digging holes, ic., ior the planting 
trees, he said. There was hardly a locality m the State m wlueh some 
class of fruit could not be grown. .Xlnmnds would thrnc almost anywhere, am 
needed verv little attention. The fig tree was a reliable grower, and one of the 
best iams Vas made from its fruit. A vine or two i-lanted around the house 
would pToduee a crop, especially if tr.ained on a trellis. There 
aildcd more beauty or greater idoasiire to tlm home ^ 

trees, and, cindii.g outside of that, an avenue of gums and pines. Good dts 

cussiou followed. 

BFl ALIK north, June '2nd.-Discussioii took place on the Width of Tires 

Act.; Members agrcc-Uhat^al^ 

.. WJw. 

S”,i -...i; tl* «c„ 

Ho said the problem was wry seeding, as the mice generally 

advised rowing at the time 111 I ii'i'inu i. > • . «- 

,Ii,l more .iain.ise in tt-n bttnr i«rt >>' 'J''' ,hc .wrrasc of 

BLYTII, .Iinin ;inl-A .1^ ^ Ho rra.l which 

wheat profluctiou was iiutmtid L ^ ^ j l p,.o,p,ce j,s much wheat as 

pointed out how imperative it was f ^ "I inevitable us a renilt 

possible to help to course of which Mr, Bu/.aoott 

of the war. An niton , tmg • . “ . increasiug production, 

ami Mr. A. L. MeKwin emphasized the neul tw vuch.u.i ^ i 
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BOOLEBOO CENTRE, June Iflt. — Mr. Whibley opened a diacusaion on the 
wheat beat suited for this district. He spoke in favor of Federation. Mr. 
Nottle, sen., thought that Federation might, in time, run itself out and deteriorate. 
After a lengthy discussion members were unanimous that Federation was the best 
class of wheat for that district. 

NARRIDY, June 9th. — Mice Pi>.\gue. — It was reported that from 30 to 40 horses 
had died. Mr. Boston (veterinary surgeon) who had visited the district, attributed 
the los5 of horses to the prevalence of mice in haystacks. Several farmers were 
unable to start seeding. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT 

iADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT) 

GAWLEB BIVEB (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

June 4th. — Present; seven members. 

Sheep. — Mr. W. J. Dawkins delivered an address on the breeding ewe, her breed, 
care, and management. After dealing with the most suitable breed of sheep for 
the farmer, he mentioned that he began shearing at the end of August, as he had 
found that whilst several sheep may be lost whilst they were in the wool, this risk 
was not entailed after they had been shorn. He would put the rams with the 
ewes at the end of November. Two months previously they should have been 
provided with exercise by being put Iti a fallow paddock to run olF surplus fat. 
The flock should be yarded once or twice a week from the middle of December, 
and the ewes bree<*hed at the beginning of May. The flock should be inspected 
twice daily when lambing commenced, the ewes and lambs being drafted as they 
came. The lambs at the end of a fortnight were ready for tailing. It was ad- 
visable to change paddocks as often as possible, and lambs marketed should be 
even in type. 

The Breeding Ewe. — A short address on this subject was given by Mr. W, J. 
Dawkins. He thought the breed best suited for farmers was the Border Leicester 
half-breed ewe mated with a Dorset Horn rnni, as the lambs matured very quickly. 
He was in favor of early shearing, beginning at the end of August. Annual 
dipping of sheep should be made compulsory, as it checked the damage caused by 
the blowfly. The rams should be put with the ewes towards the end of November, 
having previously had a oonplo of n.ontlis’ exercise in a fallow paddock to run 
off surplus fat. May ivas .a good time to breedi the ewes and keep them clean. The 
flock should be watched closely at lambing time, and the ewes and lambs draughted 
as they came. If a ewe lost a lamb it was well to let another lamb give relief to 
her. iVhen a fortnight old the lambs would be fit for juarking. They should be 
changed as often as possible into different paddocks until ready for market, when 
they should be picked out in even lots. 


LONE PINE. 

June .5th. — Present: 25 members and four visitors. 

Management of the Orchard. — In laying out an orchard the first consideration 
was the soil, said Mr. J. B. Hoffman in a paper on that subject. The soil in that 
district was more suitable for apricots and plums, altliougli there were parts where 
apples and peaches would <jo well. Apples and peaches require a darker and more 
loamy soil to produce good fruit and good croj>s. An orchard should be well 
ploughed, well scarified, and well weeded. When planting trees the holes should 
be dug at iea.st loiji. S(juare, and 1ft. deep. A tree should never planted deeper 
than it grew in the nursery. Trees should not be closer than 2nft.. by 20ft., if 
closer it was difficult to work the land. Apricots should he grafted on apricot or 
peach stock, peacin's ou poach or almond, plums on plum, ]>eucli. apricot, or almond ;• 
on almond stock, ortly certain kinds of plums woultl do. Apricots and peach trees 
should Ih‘ pruned every year. After having been shaped a iihini tree, required very 
little priming. Summer pruning helped in setting fruit buds, and would spare 
time in winter, Summer pruning should be done as soon as the fruit Avas pi*ked. 
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Winter pruning couhl ))e .‘(tartol as soon as the leaves hail droppwl. Soiiinl trees 
and elean fruit could be obtaiiieil by mahiiig use of the spray jiimip. *Spi'ayiiig 
should bo dcAie just before the buds opeiioiL In using bluestciie and lime, or Bor- 
deaux mixture, care, should be taken not to make it too strong, as it would burn the 
fruit buds. If old ajtricot and jioar-h trees wi-re cut right back in the old wood 
they would produce youtig, healthy wood, ajul in a few years bear fruit again. 
When planting fniit trees a little bonedust aildc-1 would help the tree, along. If 
an old fruit garden did not bear too well some stable or artificial manure should 
be used, stable manure being by far the best, A general discussion follovsed the 
reading of tho paper, in which Messrs. I). Lehmann, R. Xehlner, and J. K. Minze 
took part, 


XORTIl FIELD (Avcu'age annual rainfall, Iflin.). 

.June .Mil. — Fi’cseiit; 1(J memliers. 

Erectix'J a Stari.r. — This was the title of a ]iaper given by Mr. \V. .1. Dali. In 
all cases where possible he would erect tlie stables facing the east, he said, pre- 
ferably with stone walls and a thatched roof. Tliat wouhl be warm in winter and 
cool in summer. Although there was a daiigcr of tire with the thatched roof, it 
was not so great as wa.s the ca.'<c wlierc the Aablcs were roofed with loose straw. 
The chaff shcil should b(^ situated in the centre of the stable, and allowance made 
for a passage way between the manger, to facilitate feeding. Tlie floor should bo 
paved with wood or bricks, .stones bedng too slijipery and lianl. If the trough was 
in the stable yard, the horses would spoil the water. Couveuienccs for harness 
were made on the partition posts of the imuigcr. An open stable, was more healthy, 
and he preferred the jiorsos tied up. Iii lii.'CUs^ion alLnicmbers favored the brick 
floor, Messrs. Chavdou, Neely, ami Chamlicr spoke, and expressed a preference 
for the stable with a loft. Mr. Neely tliought the boises should be left loose, and 
he di<l not liki' the open style of biiiidirg, Messrs. J. Lisle, Gohlney, Warden, 
Samiereock, Cowle, aiid Kelley each took part in the discu-ssion which followed. 


.SALbSBLRY (Average annual rainfall, IS-c 


.June 5tli.— Present : six ineudiers 

The ("are of \'f.uic'I.Ks. — In pireseniing a paper on this sidiject, Mr, F, W 
Savers said '—In tho fiist I'hice. we need sh<'ds or buildings to suitably uecommo 
daU' all our 'woi'kiiig iilaiit. Have all tliin;^.-^ possible under cover, and not need 
lesslv exiiosed to the weatlicr. The most illused vehicles are the wagon and the 
til) (b'av I’erhaps this is owing to llieii' being so heavy and awkward to place 
under ^vcr. The btV of these vehicles cm; be lengthened raatenallv by apply- 
ing oil, or paint, or both, to preseiTO tl.e wood, and if a screw wrcmh bo api>lie, 
to the nuts a little more frwiuently than m usual, the wear and tear would be 
losseiiea. M'heii anvoue is in want of a new wagon (the same thing apidus to 
anv other wdiideL it is a good plan to go to a good reliable hmlder .and ha r it 
built to order, Hv doing this one is assiire.l of sceuvmg a much better urtwU, 
a dolm Lst suitable for the work. StipulaUh above dl 
linilx’r onlv to Ixi used. The whole secret bes m the timber that s nse^l. Good 

for"LSS’ 0 rvrA-.i”[ u" a ^0,1 reliable 

tee.;« it, L iise-l. Thm. <-xpn-t to ,»v for g, >0.1 vro.t 

Iiiaii'-liii, We learn liv exp.'ri.'iice tlnit tin' .'iienjR'r arp'le is more l*el) to iice.l 

Zi A We Josi,o to' see, Ire something thni will last for a mmiber of ye.nrs, .an. 
lohons'i.lei not onlv the cost of r.'i'airs, Intt the loss of time ,ii going to the btillte 
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the Daves, in order that the ends of the spokes may come down as far as possible. 
Each spoke should be wedged at the rim to secure the proper size, in order that 
they each may have an equal bearing. The operation involves inerfcased outlay, 
but it makes a much better wheel. Work of that character should always bo done 
ill the hottest weather, when tlie ivood is well shrunk. When this matter has been 
attended to, choose dry weatlier, ])refcrably hot, place your vehicle under cover, 
if possible in an enclosed building, thus avoiding dust. See that all dirt is re- 
moved and all roughness taken ofl.' with glass pa per and elbow grease — more of tlie 
latter 4lia 11 the former. Secure only sufficient fresh raw linseed oil for present 
requirements. If the wheels arc light in weight, take them olf the axles and put 
them on a wheel horse, or a piece of inch pipe through a post is just as effective. 
If heavy w'heels, it is as well to block up the axles, so that they cau be turned 
aroiiml with ease. Having the wheels ready, and some oil in a receptacle similar 
to a billycan, a firepot is required to keep the oil hot; but aioid, above all things, 
allowing it to boil. The idea in warming the oil is to make it as tiiin as possible, 
to penetrate well into the wood at the joints. If allowed to boil, it becomes stiff 
like varnish, and is not nearly so effective. The same thing applies to stale oil — 
that is, oil that has been exposed to the air. Ajqily tlie oil as quickly as possible 
to the spokes around the naves and felloes. Allow it to stand at least one day, 
then wipe off any surplus oil with a dry rag, if the wheel is a painted one. If 
varnished, it is as well to use a rag dipped in turps, in order not to weaken the 
varnish when applied. It is always a good plan to paint or varnish after oiling, 
insuring that no oil escapes. If this plan is resorted to at intervals of every few 
years, tyres should never need cutting and shutting. There will be a saving in ex- 
pense, and the possession of a much more solid and reliable wheel. Another good 
well-known method is to pftice hot oil in a trough, in size according to the radius 
of tlie wlieel. For small wheels a sliort ])iece of ortliiiary guttering, witll both ends 
blocked, is a simple method of making a trough. WIkui the felloes arc deep ami 
wide, a niiicli larger one i.s necessary. The trough, with suilieiout oil to cover the 
felloes, should be placed under the wheel. Tlie wheel should be revolved, at best 
quickly, then slowly. This is to facilitate evenness of swelling or tighten ing at 
Oie joints. The spokes around the naves can tie done with a brush. Although the 
latter method is perliaps the best, it is not nearly so economical as the first meii- 
tioncil. If applied with a brinsh less oil is nsjuired, and is almost, if not quite, as 
effective. When using oil, a little applied with rag or brush to shovel handles, 
fork handles, and the like will not only [trevent tliciii from splitting and cracking, 
but will be made much nicer for liaiulliug. In ]>ainting a wagon, 1 would suggest 
mixing your own color. All that is ne<‘(led for tlie [Uirpose is white lead, raw or 
Ixiiled oil, a little dryers or some substitute. The desire<l color can be obtained 
liy adding golden ochre, umlier, ami sienna, all three in oil, or any other stainings 
to suit. The mixture will need straining through a piece of hessian. Stir the 
ingredients well together. Do not apply idtlicr too thickly or too thinly. Do not 
put too much on at one time. A little turps may be added, but use it sparingly. 
Turps allows the paint to work freer, but if too much is added there is a tcniTency 
to make it weak. There are scvcinl gooil brands of ready mixed ]>aints on the 
market at the present time, hut in mixing your own you know you have the 
genuine article, and will, in a good many instances, be more lasting. This does 
not apply to buggies, motor cars, or light sjuiiig drays. Tliese being used for a 
much different purpose, we are apt to study a]>pe:iraiice more than durability. 
Ready mixed carriage colors fnn be purchased, so finely and well ground, that It 
pays to use them. For the fir.st coat mix your own with white lead, dry vege- 
table black, raw oil, and plenty of dryers and turps. Apjily one or more coats 
of the desired finishing color that lias lx‘cn ground in goldsize. Thin out with 
turps, just thin enough to cover. The idea is to form a hard shell for the appli- 
cation of the variitsli. If you can use a lining brush, a few lines make an rin- 

provement, and finally varnish one coat. It is a, mistake to apjdy n\ore, unless, 

of course, by a tradesman, because you are a[>t to get too iimch on, ami the result 
may be blisters, .Afbw allowing to stand a few days, get a bucket of rain water 
and a good chamois leather, ami wiuh w<'ll Indore being used. This is a point 
well worth noting. By washing with clean water, and drying with a chnmois, the 
varnish is hardened, and the dust off the road falls oil insteai! of sticking, as 1* 
very often the case. .Never wash a vehicle unless yon dry off well with a chamois, 
and never allow mud or dirt to rtmiain on loo long. Use plenty of water. 

I have always found that tlm moie you wash vRiiibh that is exposed the 
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weather the longer and better it will keeij Its shine. Varnished wood should be 
rubbed fiat or dead before applying varti 1*^11. Tliis is easily accomplished by 
rubbing do fin with ground pumice on a piece of an old felt hat dipped in water. 
Thi.s will remove all grease, &c., and tak( s oiT any sliiiie, and prevents to a very 
large extent the varnish frorti niiining. Ivxerclsc the grcat(*st care in not applying 
too much. Use only the best of materials, it pays. 

LYNDOCH, May .list. A paper dealing With the question of noxious weeds was 
cj>ntributed by Mr. Rurge, wbn dealt with various useless weed.s found in the 
State, and emphasized the ncce.ssity for stricter cnforcernent of legislation 'dealing 
■with this matter. Members generally agreed with the opinions expressed by tlie 
writer of the paper. 

MALLALA, June ith.— R clk llAXDi.iNrt of Wheat.— M r. A. V. Nairn initiated 
a discussion on this (juestion, 

'\VATKR\ ALK, June Utli.— Mice PL.tdi'r;. — Tliis subject was discussed by mem' 
IxTH,^ who thought much los.s could be saved if good stacking acconutiodatioii were 
provided at stations. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOOXTA (Average annual i-ainfall, lli.22in.}. 

June 2n(l. — Present: If meniljers and one visitor. 

U.-'iLUOwrNC. — y[r. Hartley Cadd, in a piapcr under this heading, said with the 
heavier type of laiitl tbllowing should be started immediately seeding was tini.shed, 
the land being ploughed to a depth of at least 4iri. As soon as the ploughing was 
fiiii-shcd tile land shouW be orois-harro'wod with fairly heavy, well sharpened har- 
rows twice. \\'lieii th(' weeds showed up nicely a cultivator oi’ skim plough should 
be put on; if the latter wore u-ed the mouMboards sliould be removed. Jhe culti- 
vator, or plougli should be put to tiie full de}dh of the ploufibing. Later, when 
tlic giouiid showed signs of crusting the harrows shoiiM again be juit on. If good 
spring rains were experienced a second croii '^'‘‘’ods would [iresent theniselves. 
These .should lie cut oil’ lightly with a skim jdongli with the mouldboards removed, 
care being taken not to do the work when the ground w.a.s dry. Again, if the 
surface caked the harrows should be put on, Tlie rr.sult aimed at in fallowing was 
eonservatioti of moisture and germination of weed seeds. If the .job were pro- 
]ierlv done lioth omls were gained. Can* sliould at all times be taken not to work 
the land when it was at all boggy, or when dry, It was difficult to fallow sandy 
land without causing it to drift, therebv sjHiiliiig the laud itself a.s well as the 
fences, road.s. &c, Crass ami stubble shoiiM not be burnt off, but as much as pos- 
sible should be ploughed in. To .lo tliat ])roperIy a disk plough was necessary. 
The fallow land sluniJd not be touched iniTil the weeds had grown up well, when it 
should be lighth- [doughod, but even then only ivlien tlio land was nice and moist, 
Xotliing more should be done, ami ,diee]> should be put on us little as possible. 
With that land cure must be taken never to work it when at all on the dry side. 
Mr A H Uerguson agroml that fallowing sliould be eoniineiiccd immediately after 
H^ediug, but did not ftivor keeping the sheep olT fallowed sand. If the ground were 
uUni'died when in a verv wet state, sliecp would jiack it down, lie would fallow 
just sullicientiv deep to cut the wee-is ami turn them over, and preferred the spring 
tooth cultivator, or the skim plough with the inouldlward removed to wotK the 
fallow Ttie harrows constituted one of the most profitable implements on the 
farm when used at tlie riglit time. The scraium should be used by every plough- 
man Mr W R, SUcev preferred the potato mouldboard rather than no mould- 
board for working the fallow. Mr. H, J. fndd suggestml sowing peas or mats for 
feed oil fallowo<l^niidhills. Jf the saiidliiHs were not Cjil^atcd after being fal- 
lowed it would be :i much wis'er j>lan to leave them undisturbed. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLFjR (Average aimual rainfall, IG.Glin.). 

June 4th. — Present: 12 members and six visitors, 

Homestead ilKETiNC. — Mr. R. W, Plullis opened a discussion on tree planting. 
He tliouglit sugar gmna were best suited for the distriot. Mr. R. Barr was in 
favor of Iruit trees, as besides aft'ording shelter for stock, they could be turned 
to household uses, but should be fenced off to keep stock from destroying them, 
Mr. S. .Binrden said it was not convenient for every fanner to fence trees owing 
to the high cost of materials. Mr. A. Hughes had planted gum trees in the corner 
of paddocks which he thought solved the fencing problem. Mr. G. W. Bray also 
had good results from gum trees. Mr. J, Owen had grovu many varieties of trees 
from seefl, including sugar and blue gums, pepper, &c. The best method was to 
get some old jam tins with the bottoms out, and stand them together on an old 
sheet of iron in order to prevent the roots from entering the ground. Then sift 
soil over the tins until they Avere well covered, drop three or four seeds into each 
tin, and sprinkle a little more soil over them. Sow the seeds in February, and to 
protect the young plants from hot winds aud sun it was Avell to shelter them with 
old pieces of bagging to act as a breakwind. When the second pair of leaves ap- 
peared thin the young plants out, leaving only one in each tin, either the strongest 
or most central. The best time for planting out Avas June Or July. The land 
should be well grubbed, and tiie exact site of each tree loosened with a pick, 
then place the tree in the ground Avithout removing the tin. 

Discussion o.\ hbALLuAviNu. — Mr. D. B. Butler said it AA’Ould pay to put less 
crop in rather than miss the opportunity to commence early fallowing. He favored 
the s^hare plough, hs it took ‘mo re stumps from the land. Mr. A. H. Ph teller spoke 
in favor of the disk implement. He contended that most of the inferior Avork done 
by the disk plough Avas due to neglect on the part of the ploughman. Mr. A. 
Hughe.s believed in early fallowing, but did not advise deep ploughing. Mr. G. W’. 
Bray said in wet seasons he Avould falloAv to a depth of 3in., and work back in Sep- 
tember, late fallow should be ploughed sliallower. Mr. C. Z. .Tericlio favored seed- 
ing in June ami falloAVing during July and August, doing all one could to keep 
the land free of stumps and stones. 


CUMMINS. 

June 2iid. 

Pour.TRA\ — Mr. W. Bluoher contributed a paper on this subject, in the course of 
Avhicli he stated that eggs at 6d. per dozen were more profitable than butter at Is. 
per lb. Each farm should carry loO hea<l of poultry of pure breed. He then 
gave a few points dealing with the question of branling, and advised hatching 
chickens betAveen July and tlie middle of October. As there Avas only a small 
market for table poultry in that district he advised paying attention to the laying 
strains of fowls, suggesting the Leghorns and Minorcas as suitable breeds. 


ELBOW' 11 11.1. (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in,). 

June 2n(b — [’resent: 14 luenibers. 

State Ff,o UR Mills. — The lion. Secretary (Mr. H, J. W’heelcr) in discussing the 
subject of State flour mills in a short ]>aper, sai*l, “Australia being a producing 
country, one of the most importaTit Cjuestions is the disposing of her products. 
The great dilTiculty in the producers’ light is the distance from the markets of the 
world. At the present time the cost of marketing overseas amounts to nearly as 
much as the producer receiA-es. Thus ho only receives .alxmt half of the price the 
consumer pays for the produce. W’e ])ay enormous freights to have our Avheat 
lifted to oversea markets, when it could bo gristetl here, and the flour exported. 
Australian flour can coniman*! a ready sale, and by shipping flour instead of Avheat 
20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of tlio shqjping sjmee Avould lx> saved. We Avould re- 
tain the milt offal in the country to food slock. The producer [>ays high prices for 
the bran and jtoliurd of his own growitig, because In? sends tiu: Imlk of tluse coin- 
iriodities to other countries, to eheajjcii tlieir value there. JState flour mills AA’Ould 
provide labor for all time, have the result of circulating more money in Australia, 
and tend toAvards a more direct exchange of fooiistuffs. To take up a universal 
system of gristing atc must h.ave a Avorking SL-heme. Wliile it is not essential that 
this should be taken over solely by the Government, the Government should advance. 
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foster, and jjrotect the industry. Money slioulti lie available from the (Joveniinent 
to bodies of producers for the purpose of starting mills under Government super- 
vision until paid for, in all jjorts that can slum- ;iii avera^m of lo0,0001)\isli, of wheat 
per year for a period of five years, provi iln^' a sufiicienl mimber of aiiplicaiifs 
jruarantoo to sii|rport the mills with 7.') per cent, of saleable wheat. All wheat would 
begristml on a “ per bushel '■ basis, .ind tln^ floui wouhl be poohni, while the fanner 
would, at his option, retain jiart or all of the olfal. Mr. G. b’, Duiiti expressed tho 
view that wheat could Ije exported nion' profitalily than ilour. Mr. T. M'ildmaii 
favored a State system of gristing. Mr. K. T. IMills approved of State-assisted dour 
mills. lie thought the prices of bran and ]tollanl ruling at jnescnt were too high, 
and State mins would reduce the prices, and so make it possible for the farmer to 
feed bran and pollard to his stock with profit. Messrs. G. .K. Wake, ('. Dawkins, 
and J. \b Wake disfqiprovcd of State-owned mills. 

MILTALTK (Average annual raijifall, 1 [..join.). 

June '2nd. — Present: right members. 

Bv I’KODUCTS oe TMK Fakm.— In a short pajier dealing with tins sulr.joct Mr. 
Story said first to be considered was the keeping of .a few sheep, which could easily 
lie looked after, and were a reliable aouise of income, (lows were profitable, pro- 
vided one waa able to look after the number kept. Powls and pigs did not require 
very much attention, ami besides providing food, could also be turned to monetary 
account. In discussing tlic paper Mr. Jl. R. Jacobs favored sheep as being the 
most profitable sidcllue. Mr. T. J. P. MoPaclion considered that poultry were most 
renninerative. Mr, J. W. Story thought cows, pigs, .-^nil ])Oultry were, a source of 
revenue in many ways. Besides being nvnilalde for sale they provided food for 
the household. Mr. B. Story gave preference to cows and raising calves, but would 
also keep sheep, pigs, and poultry. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W, E. Hior) con- 
sidered poultry as being most profitable, Ijiit did not advise keeping ducks, Mr. J. 
Aunger spoke in favor of pigs, but he thought it unwise to house thorn far away 
from the homestead, as tijue was wasted in tliat manner. 


MTXNIPA.— June 2nd. 

Kvsn.AGE.— Dealing with this subject in a short paper, Mr. A. Elefson men- 
tioned ti^at green stuff preserved in the slmpe of eiisilage was of eoDSiderable 
value as a standby in tho winter mouths, it kept stock in good condition, and 
maintained the milk supply. Any green stuff that the stock would eat could be 
preserved in this niamior, eitlier in underground sdos or in the shape of a stack. 
Jn the course of the discussion, it wa.s mentioned that properly cured ensdage was 
less weighty than the same bulk of mateiial grown, ami also that there was a 
greater proportionate loss on the stack of ensila^ than from a stack of hay. 

Er.^LT CREEK. 

Juno 2ud.-Prosent; 12 members and two visitors. 

Skim I'eiTivvTOR v. P,oVGH.--^ln doiding with this sulv)cet, Mr. 

sabl he had found the 12-fnrrow cultivator plough a more successful imp cmcul than 
« I I Tlu* Inti n tCfl'lciU'V to turi'i UP the 

It V PI rough, ^ I " j ^ ^ leave it close and even, 

the eultivato., v.ith “ ; .^^minAc Ik" found the luirnnvs did better work 

thus laud cultivated three times before secd- 

, after the cultnntoi. t'-'iii,. tim i,.,nk*ment when a lighter one did the 

work equal Iv as b ^ Kspeciatlv where the land was very 

vator, as the idough hit ,vns the cultivator most successful. Good 

dirty, and needml a I Jan -rv^.nmer agreed with the speaker. Mr. 

discussion followed, n,e diHl attachment on the plough? 

Srr^di:^ were t he attachments a .uoecss. 
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have their men working at all hours aiirl in all weathers. Employers should treat 
their employees as they would like to bo treated were the positions rev1?rsed. Bad 
treatiiieut and the lack of good accommodation tended to make farm labor scarce, 
which necessitated high wages. A half-holiday given to the men occasionally 
during the slack season would he well roi)aid in harvest and seeding operations. 
Members in discussion unanimously agrecil that employers would get better results 
if the men were better cared for. 


BUTLER, April 30th. — IIome^stead Meettno. — Mr. Spafford gave an interest- 
ing address on the subject of soil cultivaticu and manuring. 

KOONIBBA, June 7th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. 0. Dahl) read an extract 
dealing with certain classes of ^Yheat grown in Victoria. Several kinds of wheat 
were named as being frost-resisting, and it was losolveil to ascertain if such wheats 
were obtainable froiri any of the experimental farms in this State. 

PENONG, June 9th. — A general discussion took place on the prevention of smut 
in wheat, as a result of extracts being rend by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. O. J. 
Murphy 1. Mr. Stiggants mentioned that seed sown by a broadcasting machine was 
loss likely to be affected by smut than seed sown through a drill, probably because 
the latter machine tended to break up any “bunt" balls in tlie seed. He also 
stated that affected seed, sown by a broadcaster, which had lain on the ground 
three or four days before being covered, frequently produced a cleaner crop than 
seed covered imiuediately after sowing, especially in damp weather. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

[EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BORRIKA. 

June 2iul.— Present:' la members and three visitors. 

Question Bo.n; Annu.\l Meeting. — Various questions were discussed. Mr. 
Huxtablc said barley was very liable to smut, and advised members to pickle be- 
fore sowing. Opinions were divided as to the quantity of oats to be .sown per acre. 
Mr. Hart had sown -oOlbs. to 601bs. of su])er. to the acre, ami then altered to lOOlbs., 
and had not noticed any marked difference, but >Mr. Green disagreed. Mr. Bony- 
thou favored pickle mi.xed at the rate of lib. of blueslonc to lOgalls. of water, 
which gave good results. The lion. Secretary (Mr. 0. E. Bauerochse) then read 
the annual report. The ])rcvious meeting also took the form of a “Qutt^tion Box," 
and good disciis.sion on various topics took jdace. ff'he likelihood of the development 
of takeall after the ploughing under of stubbie for fallow, the use of drake as 
a fodder, the pickling of oats, and the question of rotation of crops, were debated 
at length. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14 In. to loiu.). 

June 2nd. 

Skins and Hides.— The Chairman (Mr. G. Patterson) contributed a paper on 
the care of skin.s anil hides. He said, “If skinidng a cow or bullock, avoid cutting 
the skin, as every cut that ia made in the hide detracts from its selling value. 
When the hide is takeu off it is a good plan to spread it on the barn floor or some 
other suitable place. After being salted and left over night, it can be rolled, put 
in a bag, and marketed. Coar>-e salt is satisfactory for hides, and it is much 
cheaper than table salt, Care should be taken in skinning sheep. f After opening 
up, use the knife a.s little as possible in taking off the skin. Leave the trotters 
on, as they help to stretch it into a better shape while drying. Cuts lessen the 
value of the sheepskin. When tlie skin is taken off, it should be thrown length- 
wise over a straight thin rail or tight vvire under a shed. Under cover, skins dry 
more slowly. If they are hanging over a rail, as suggested, if liesired, one could 
tie the troUers together, and put another jdece of wood through as a weight, 
which would lielp in stretching the skui. If kept any lengtli of time the sRius 
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should be. painted over ^dtli a wash to prevent weevil getting into them. Never 
throw skins rfne on top of another, as that s(‘crus to encourage the weevil to attack 
the skins. Never hang them on a wire fence to dry.'’ 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, lG,74iu,), 

June 1 St.— Present: 18 nmitjbers and two visitors, 

Keewnu Jakm Accounts. Mr, P. Ch Poniiln supplied a pa[»er dealing with 
the subject of farm bookkeeping. Ho said “Before reading this paper, X wish 
it to be clearly understood that I am not, by aiiy means, an expert bookkeeper 
jtiyself, and can therefore only attempt to give you an outline of tliC methods I 
employ, ^ and which I have found very satisfactory so far, ami which I think can 
be modified, as circumstances suggest, to suit almost any rwpiirenionts of an agri- 
culturist. There may, however, be many otlier metliods equally good, ami perhaps 
better than mine; but 1 am forced to confine myself to the ones of which I have 
some, slight knowledge. Let me say here tliat no one can possibly hope to become 
an adept at keeping accounts without a consideralile amount oif experience and 
practice. To the beginner, as a rule, the work is somewhat muddling; but after 
sdiiiti time lias been devoted to it, he will gras]) tlie rcaaou for things much more 
easily than he could at the start, and will Ix" able to reason out any problems he 
may meet, if he apply cominoiisense and a little patience. The method of book- 
keeping I use. for the money side of the business is known as the “double entry” 
system, and for it two books are neccssaiy, a jounijd, or d.ay book, and ledger. 

A separate cashbook may be kept in conjiiTiction with them, if so desired, but is 
not essential, d'hc day' book is in reality a memorandum of all moneys received 
and spent, and it shows to which accounts tliey must be subsequently entered in 
tlie ledger. This liook mast be kept up to date at all times, otherwise mistakes 
:nid oiuissions will creep in, and render the work practically useless. Once an 
entry is made in the day book it is safe, ami can be posted up in the ledger at 
any convenient time, .til (heqiies drawn are listed in the day book, being copied 
in from the heels of the cheque book. The ledger contains my own private 
accounts, and also the accounts of tlie various firms and persons with whom I have 
any dealings, and to keep it correctly tliere is one thing that imi.'it always be 
reinembevcd. and it is this, tliat for everv credit sliown on one i-ide there must 
bo a conespondiug dotnt shown soniewheit* in the ledger On the other side. If 
this rule i.s carefully followed, the books will always be found correct, and the 
accounts will balance. .My own private accounts, which are all debtor accounts, 
show all disbursements of money on the farm, grouped under different heading?, 
wl'.ich I have divided and named to .suit my own requirements, and also to fit 
in xvith those of the income tax returns, and so save time and trouble when they 
havo to be made up each year. For instance, take the house aceouut, which in- 
cludes all living expenses. ' This shows at a glance hnw much has been spent on 
the housokecpiiig over auv required period, ail the various 'storekeepers' accounts 
for food. &c., being grouped together on this jiage of the ledger. Then we might 
consider the wages aecount, wliicli recoi’ds how much money has been expended in 
wages over anv given time, and also to whom the payments haie been made. 
Other aeemints appearing in mv imoks are plant accmiDt, stock account, seeiling 
aecount. harvest aceounL freight ncemml, fodder account, and so On, each show- 
ing the various items of expendituTo under their own particular headings.^ The 
mrmVwr of these priv.ato aeeomits can be inoTeased indefinitely to suit individual 
needs but the greater the iiumber of accounts the more wnrlc required m keeping 
therm’ It is therefore a groat advantage tn keep the number as small as possible 
without detneting from the nsefuhicss of the work. To try and make plainer the 
wav in which the accounts go thrcmgli the l:,ooks, I have set down two examples. 
Sii‘pposc Willinm binith has worked 10 weeks for me at £1 rveek, the entp 
in mv dav book would appear as lollows , -Wages account to M. 
at ”6s *’10 That immris tliat 1 -lebit my wages account in the lodger with iJU, 
and ermlit M' i^inith's account with £10 for work done. When I pay Smith a 
.cheouo for £Uh it is debited to his account, which at once balances showing £10 
OH each side. The wav in which the wages account will balance, it desired. T will 
endeavor to explain a little further on. As another example to show hpw a store- 
keeper’s account mav be sjdit in my ledger, T have taken the following figures. 
<-o to Brown i Fn.'s store <and buy the, following goods: -1 bag flour (nouse 
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account), £1; 1 bag bran (fodder account), lOs, ; Icwt. wire (fencing account), 
£1 10s,; 100 cornsacks (harvest account), £5. The entry appears in Ihc day book 
as follows:— 

Sundry Accounts to Browu & Co. 


£ s. d. 

House Account — 1 bag flour 1 0 0 

Fodder Account — 1 bag bran 010 0 

« Fencing Account — lewt. wire 110 0 

Harvest Account — 100 cornsacks 5 0 0 


8 0 0 

Eacli item is debited to its own account in the ledger, and Brown & Co.'s account is 
credited with £S in a lump sum for goods supplied. As soon as I pay the cheque for 
£8, Brown & Co. ’s account is debited with it, the account balancing. In conjunc- 
tion with the aforc-iiicntioncd accounts, I keep a cash account for small amounts 
not paid by cheque, and ako a bank account, in whi(ch all moneys paid in are 
debited to the banks, and all cheques drawn are credited to it. I said before that 
all my private accounts arc debtor ^accounts, i.f., they show on one side only of 
the ledger. To balance these accounts, if it is desired, a general account is used. 
In the general account, all the various debtor accounts are shown together ou the 
debit side of the ledger, and the cheques drawn in paying the different accounts 
go dow'n on the opposite side, and if all entries are correct, the amounts must, of 
course, balance each other. I keep also a produce account, in w’hich I slww all 
sales of grain, hay, stock,, and dairy ]u’(iduce, &o., this account being all credits. 

I could write a great deal more on this part of the subject, but time would not 
p'Ormit, and I am doubtful if 1 would make it any clearer; one must have had 
}iracticc to thoroughly grasp it. Besides the money side of the books, I keep a 
diary, in which I note down what I and my men are doing each day. By doing 
this, I can at any time get the exact cost of any particular piece of work should 
I so desire. At seeding time I record the number of acres drilled each day, and 
also the quantity and variety of seed being sown, and the amount of super, being 
put on per acre. Then, at harvest time, I keep careful count of all bags of grain, 
and show the number of bags in eacli wagonload, the weight of same, and to 
whom it was delivered, I also make a note, after cleaning up, of how much each 
particular crop and paddock yielded. I inake ail these notes on the blank pages 
at the end of the diary. T also jot down in the diary the dates on which each 
man I employ started and finished working for me, together with rate of wages 
being paid. I think it advisable also to set down the history of each paddock or 
piece of land cropped on the farm each year. If the paddocks are permanently 
fenced off this is easily done In a special note book kp[)t for the purpose. In new 
land, however, where fences are only temporary, and sometimes shifted, T find H 
very handy to make a small plan of the block each year, showing the situation of 
the various paddocks at the time, and how they were worked, whether under 
crop of some kind, fallow, or pasture land. The ploughing, drilling, and reaping 
dates can be shown on this, if desired. It is advisable to keep lists of all stock 
on the farm, and to show the dates on which munbers are increased or decreased, 
and also to put down the dates when female stock are served by the male, and 
W'hcn the young are dropped. That coiicliides the list of records which I keep 
myself, but it can, of course, be added to at any time as seems nece.ssary. In 
conclusion, I would say that every fanner should keep books, so that he can at 
all times get at his exact position finaiicially, ami also save endless confusion in 
making up Government returns, which are becoming more numerous and more com- 
plicated each year. Let it be remembered that bookkeeping, to be of any value, 
must be accurate, and therefore my advice is — Leave nothing to chance, and trust 
nothing to memory; get every transaction down in black and white as soon as it is 
completccl. This applies very particularly to all money matters, which are always 
the greatest source of error if not kept right up to date. ’'--Mr. P. J. Edwards 
(Chairman) emj'hasized the wisdom of recording matter in a diary. Mr. E. H. 
Parsons advocated the paying of all accounts by cheque, and that to order; by 
that means one was less liable to lose sight bf debits. Mr, T, B. Shiels remarked 
that the sysUmi as outlined by the writer would be most up to date in many busi- 
ness houses, and carried out on all farms the farmers would be the better able 
to locate their financial position. One item overlooked by the writer was the taking 
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of stock eacli year; that wouh] require tho opeiiiii-r of ft 

would set out the value of plant, L., after Lkl.w aeconiit, • which 

by w«ir Md tear, the rcdeLl value of livestock, i, M °”eiu,ih 
fanners’ accounts, and he thought the sche/ne . J -Me ntosh kept various 

accountant’s standpoint, would work admirahlv' for frt’w an 

He would uot odvL a,;yhod,v tot tht ‘T’’ 

book ot valuable records, and if ruled in a nnmer u- , , .^V ! ' ^ 

the otate of acvcuot.,. He urged all fan.a;.e'lt; t\::r„;”a dtveSt" 
POMPOOTA. 

„ ^ ‘iord. — Present: ila niembers 

CmiL-.s OL'LTURE.-In dealing with this .subioet in a nno^r \Tr w t 

orehard shot, be plauted io fttbet tt t ^^^tt t d:: 

great extent, be overoorae bv planting wiinll,reak« ]a,t frnst i. fn. roT u 

to combat. Powlying spots'sllld bf uvoi it 

a rtbet^rot^t - ‘-'-that','"!?, tt:tu 

uoue. iiie oe-st position is one havuiy an eastern a'iueet ^ht.n. tueo cv, ;■ ^ 

■t os soon as it ri-es Trees hidden fro.,, t,,e s„„ until it 1, |„ot,.™.7to 

attain a considerable heat are most damaged after fro-slv weather. ^ it is not 
possible to soenro an ea.stern aspoed, select a pla'ce on sloping grouml and avoid 
Idautiog m 11, e lowest part. Provided there are no obstaelei to tie free passage of 

hi e, ,1,1 V ■''-‘i ■“* “''"'"“'’C aJapted to the growth of eitrus trees, and thev also 
do yiu. Iv well ,„ tlu: , eep san.iy loauis, provided the .l,«.iuage is go„,l. The question 
ot d,,„„age regard 0 tl,e growaag of e,tr„s fruits, ,u„| ,„ fast, all ofter frails, 
IS of paraaiouiit iiopoitaiice, . ft guards agalust the aceimiolaliou of injurious salts 
lu the sod au, allows ot p,oi,er aeration, thereby allowing the, roots to penetrate 
deeper. Should har.l pail be mol with it is useless trying to grow eitrus trees unless 
It IS completely broken up by the use of explosives. It better still to plant such 
anti witli some other variety of fruit tree, tliongl, the use of explosives masl then 
be resorted to if .success is to be attained. Assummg that the site selected for the 
grove has been grubbeti arnl edeared, the next thing is the ploughing ami gra.ling. 

I he work of putting down the irrigation chaiinels is done by the Irrigation De 
[nirtiiicnt, and, as it is one of great importance, shonhl he left to them in preference 
to the grower doing it himself. After the channels are eom])ietpil it would be ad- 
vantageous to put the water on the land in order that any little unevenness in the 
grading may be rectified. The channels should ]>e laid down so (hat the rows of 
trees to be watered should not be longer than about six chains, otherwise it will be 
found that by the time the water reaches the end of the row those trees nearest 
the tdianncl will liavc had too much water. This is tlm main cause of seftpago. 
Pegging out the grove is much more importaJit than would seem to the uninitiated. 
After tlio channels arc laid down, and prior to pegging out the laud, a cover crop 
of oats or wheat should be sown to prevent the sand drift, but the marking out of 
the laml should be completed before the crop grows to a height which will inter 
fere witli the work. As in all work of this kind it is necessary that a base from 
which tx> work should be found — this i.s our first consideration. If we were planting 
fruit trees whore no irrigation is to l)e done, it is a simple matter to use one of our 
boumlaries, but on laiul which is to bo irrigated, it is necessary to find the suitable 
grade along wliicdi to run the water, and there ])Ut down our line which will be 
the base from which we must work. The grade along the rows of trees to be watered 
must be neither too great nor too little. In the former case it causes washing of 
the soil, ami in the latter the trees at the far end of the row cannot get enough 
moisture without overwnteting those near the channel, lu no ease should the grade 
be more than .‘bjin. or less than 241 n. per five chains in this soil. Having found the 
desired fall or grade, we may proceed to peg out the land for planting. wire 
lino with the distances carefully marked by placing solder on it sliould be drawn 
m'l'oss the l>lock wliere the grade has ixvn found, and a stake driven in at each 
nark on the line, We now have the base from which to work, .Another line with 
he distorives of the rows apart should now be drawn parallei witli the channel, 
iiid strikes driven at each mark. It is n simple matter to then draw the two lines 
HI the opposite sides to where we liave used theiiK and so mark out the square or 
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oblong block, after which one line tnay be drawn aeroya between the pegs on op- 
posite sides, anil the stakes pat in at each mark. The trees should be planted not 
less than 22ft. apart on the square system. This distance allows of 9()^trees being 
planted per aero. Twcnty-fivc to ilOft should be allowed for headlands. Care 
should be taken when planting the trees that a space of several feet round each tree 
be kept clear of the cover crop, so that the trees will not be robbed of moisture 
during the snniiner. Should the crop not be sown before the land is pegged out it 
must be drilled in between the rows of stakes so that the young trees may have 
shelter as soon as they are planted. A reliable nurseryman should be selected to 
supply ^.he trees, and another important point is to place the order early to avoid 
disappointment, and so that good trees may be secured. They should be two years 
old from budding, and the wood should be well matured. The best stock for these 
.areas is seedling sweet orange if the drainage is good. The best varieties are:- 
Oranges (Navels) 'Wasiungton, Thompson's iin])roved, and Navelencia; other than 
navels, Joppa, Mediterranean Sweet, Parker's Seedling, and Valencia Late. Man- 
darins, Dancy's Tnngieriue, Beauty of Glen Retreat, Kmperor, and Scarlet. 
Lemons — Lisbon, Villa Franca. In planning the orchard the citrus trees should 
be planted on the top of the slope, provided tlie soil conditions mentioned pre- 
viously are found there, stone fruite coming next, and pears in the lowest part, as 
they stand best the greater amount of moisture, which gravitates te the lower parts 
of the block. Spring is the best time to plant citrus trees, owing to there being less 
liability to damage from fro.st at that time. The tirst appearance of activity in 
the buds <leterniines the exact time to start planting o]>erations, so that the trees 
will receive no chock. If growth has started, then the moving of the trees is bound 
to give them a check. The holes must Ire at least 3ft, din. square, and loosened to 
a deptJi of ISin. to 2ft. Sluiuld the soil be stitT after loosening to this depth, then 
explosives must bo used to break up the subsoil, but such soil is not suitable for 
citrus growing. A planting board is used both for digging the holes and planting. 
It has a notch cut in the centre and one at eacli end. Wlieii digging the hole place 
the centre notch over the peg where the tree is to go, and while it is in position put 
a peg in at each nntcli at the ends. Remove the board and dig the hole. When 
planting place the board across the hole, having the notches at the end over the 
two pegs put in. The notch in the centre then indicates the right position for the 
tree to be planted. After planting the trees tie a handful of straw or grass loosely 
round the stems to prevent damage from the siin. Bundles gathered from the 
cover crop will do for this purpose. The young trees should be kept moist, right 
through the .summer. Cidfn'ation . — -In early winter the land should be ileejdy culti- 
vated, but instc^id of working it down to a tine eiam surface, allow it to remain in 
u rough state, so that it will bo thoroughly aerated and sweetened. Deep working 
also allows the manures to be placed well down in the soil. Spring cultivation on 
the other hand is comparatively shallow, being sutlicient to buiy weeds which grow. 
A good plan is te grow some crop between the trees whicli will increase the nitro- 
gen in the soil, and turn it in, thus eiiriidiiiig the land at the same time ;is cultivat- 
ing it. It is not always advisable to tnni the crop in while In the green "tate. 
Allow it to become dry and partially rotted before jtloughiiig it under, otlierwise 
the acidity of the soil will Ik‘ increased. During the summer the land requires to 
be well worked to maintain a layer of finely-worked soil on the top. thus breakitig 
up the capilliary tubes and con.sor\'ing the moisture as much as |>ossible. Of ctnuse 
while the trees are young it is necessary to have strips of some cover crop growing 
between the rows to protei-t them. Thus this summer cultivation can only lx* carried 
out on strips on each side of the trees, the cultivation extending farther from the 
trees as they get older, until the trees can shelter themselves, /rrionfum. — Deep 
cultivation and deep irrigation furrows will do much towar<ls exploding the mis- 
taken idea that the citrus tree is shallow rooted. If the nioisture is only given to 
the surface soil, then it stands to reason that the roots will come up after it, and 
rteo verm. Many object to deep cultivation on the score of damage being done to 
the roots, The surface roots of citrus repair damage done them by cutting with the 
plough quicker than any oLiCr tree, but provi-ling the trees are planted in suitable 
soil, and cuUivaterl and irrigated wdth the object of sending the roots down, then 
there is not much need to fear. Of course, if the soil is shallow, and the roots can 
not penetrate, deeply, it would be madness to continue cutting roote ruthlessly. Tin 
irrigation of a citrus gro\e is largely determined by the soil conditions, and subsi’ 
quent cultivation. It is es.sential that an even supply of moisture should be main 
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tained about the roots, ami this eari only be <io;ic hv eonstaiitlv trstin^r, and never 
allnwiiifT tlA soil to become dry enough to l aiise the trees to w'ilt. Over irrigation 
will result in .seepage, and the acciimulatioi) of saltis in the lower portions of the 
grove, and It is just as important to giiar.l ngaitisl it. .as not giving the trees eiioiigli 
water. The accumulation of salt may not be noticctl for some'timc, but iu dry 
years, when the evaporation is great, the salts licM in the water in solution gradu- 
ally rise as the ev.aporation takes place, an,! ar.? concentrated in the surface layers 
of the soil. This may be guarded again-t b}- def[) pre],.aratioii of the soil when 
breaking up the lami, and the maintenance of a dec[) layer of thoroughly cultivated 
soil during the hot season, or the growing of crops which shade the ground from 
the. sun. All water applhsl to the land in irrigation contains salt, and, though it 
may not bo snificient to cause damage in one 'Ca^on, unless we provide pi'otective 
measures, it is only a t|ucstirjii of time before it impregnates the soil to such an 
extent us to cause serious <lamage to treo> or crops growing on tlie land. During 
the W'ct season this salt is taken deeply down into the soil, ouly to rise with (wapora- 
tioii unless we can counteract it us staU"! aljove. If not, it will be necessary to 
j)iit down underground drains, and though tlie first expense may seem large, there 
is little doubt but that it will amply repay flic grower for Iris outlay as well as 
make a permanent provi.sion again.st damage from salt. Care is reijUiriVi in irrigat- 
ing in late autumn that forccil growth ma\- not Ix’ 'immature by tlie time the first 
frosts arc experienced, otherwise much dmnfigc may be caused, and so it is soine- 
tiinos iiocossary to stv'ady the growth by withholding tlie w'ater. Apply the water 
ill deep trenches or furrows, ami as ‘"ooa after as the condition of the soil will 
allow, break up the bottom and sides of the furrows conijilctcly, so as to jnrvent 
loss of moisture. Then coutinuc the cultivation to hring about .a fine, dry tilth on 
the t/ip of tin* grove. Soil conditions ainl tlie treatiiiciit the ortdiard receives be- 
tween times will detenniiie how often it needs irrigation, Sandy .soils with good 
<lr.oiiiage retjuire more ['re«juent waterings vhjin heavy retentive soils. Pruuin <^. — 
The [iruning of file citrus tree during it- early stages is of a very light character, 
'riie lower braiiclies may bo used to piotct the stem of the tree, and ^hade the 
ground from tlie sun, it being only iiece-sary to remove them when they interfere 
with the working of litc ground. f.)f coiu -e n clear stem of about I ft. shoiihl be kept. 
Any linil.is <-rossiiig otlier-^ in lietter j'nsllion,- >lHmld be removed, and also any 
dead -hoots wbicli may appear. This latter i- very rare in young trees jirojierly 
care<l for, hniric in early spring, as the growtli sent out after the operation will 
C 0 \er the gaps ami diciter the tree from the heat of summer. Ihniiiiig in autuimi 
Is liable til cmis<‘ late growtli, which is susceptible to ilamage by frost. Make all 
cuts smooth and close to the limb fioin which the branch is severed, to facilitate 
healing. Young citni.- trees require mamiring, which will tend to promote 
'M'owtii. and so re<]uire a liberal siq-plv of nitrogenous mamires. Nitrogen, in 
places like I’oiniioota. is ahvavs deficient, in the soil, and the benefit derived from 
the fertili-ers used mav be grcatlv augmented by the growing of iegummous cover 
crops btdween the trees, an-1 so serve a double purpose—the fertilising of the soil 
and lncrea-in<r the luiinus in the soil. Hiunus is much slower accumulatnig hi 
saudv soils than in heavim- soils in colder climates. Uumus is valuable because it 
form's the fno<l of nitrogen-forming baidenn. which convert it into mine acid, the 
form of nitrogeti wliivh is the food of citrus trees. Humus also increa-scs the wat(>r- 
holding capacity of soUs, and causes .simly soil.s to retain moisture longer. It 
ftliio preveuts the heavy soils becoming water-logged, as it does 
to biome compact, uud it pnweiUs wa-iiing ot the sod in heavy miii-. he e aie 
two cla-sos. of cover crops-those wliich gather nitrogen, and hose which con- 
sume it lu the tiist we mnv include all leguminous plants, such ns peas, beans, 
cCr tares hu-erue. and o'thers: m the second may be iuch.de, .i wheat, oats, 
b'lrlev rvc ami grasses. If the roots of the former Ire examined on them will be 
found 'nodules formed V,v tiio bacteria which cuter the roots. The nodiilei, deca.v 
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important fertilisers, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are generally found 
to be deficient in the soils in which citrus trees are grown in the vaMey of the 
Murray. In addition to the leguminous crops mentioned above, blood manures and 
sulphate of ammonia will supply nitrogen; bonednst and bone super, are best for 
phosphoric acid ; while sulphate of potash is the form of this fertiliser which will 
be found best. Supply phosphates and potash with the early winter cultivation, 
and nitrogen with tlie spring working. The amount of the fertilisers will vary 
with the age of the trees, but more bouedust must bo added than any of the others, 
owing to its not being so readily soluble. Bone super, is beneficial if used with the 
bonedust, as it is so much sooner available for the trees. PeaU and Diseases. — The 
most serious insect pest known to growers of citrus trees in this State is the red 
scale of the orange {Aspidioiua auratdii). Fortunately this pest has not, so far, 
made its appearance on tlie Murray, and it is only by strict inspection of trees and 
fruit being sent to the river settlements that it can b(» prevented from gaining a 
foothold there. The most successful treatment is found to be fuinigatiou with 
hydroeyanie aciii gas beneath gastight tents, the best time for carrying ont the 
operation being during the winter months, while the insects are dormant. For a 
space of 150 cubic feet use loz. of cyanide of potassium (08 per cent.), loz. of sul- 
phuric acid, and dozs. of soft water. ‘Use earthenware jars, ajid place the water 
and acid in .the Jar. When the Ixittom of the tent has been covered all round 
with earth, except for leaving enough room for the operator to get Tinder, then add 
the cyanide in lump form, get out as soon as possible, and cover the remainder of 
the tent on the ground with soil. Allow at least three-quarters of a.n hour before 
removiiTg the tent. The work must only be done at night or on a dull, cloudy day. 
It is necessary that great cate should be taken in handling the clieinicals, as they 
are extremely poisonous, l^praying with red oil emulsion is being used in some 
gro\es with varying success. Xo reliable test.s have yet been made wliieh will justify 
one in recommending the exclusive use of these oil sprays, though should it lx; 
proved that they are efficacious then the cost of combating this pest would l^e light, 
and the work mucli ea.sier done. The black scale (Lci'o/iiwm olvar) is more easily 
dealt with, the red oil eiiuilsiuii being very effective. The trees arc made unsightly 
by the black sooty mould fungus, which is always fu\ind where this scale is on the 
trees. The sooty mould is not caused directly by the scale, but is a fungus which 
thrives on the swer?t excreta of the scale, it is Tiaiially found on trees with tliiek 
foliage, and it is necesstiry to thiji out the trees before spraying. This will always 
apply to citrus tree's when spraying for any pest, so tlmt every part of the trees can 
be thoroughly drenched. The cureulio beetle. {()(ior)htii\<.‘hu.i cribricoUu) docs a 
lot of damage to young trees of all kiinls. As it only appears at night, growers 
who are not acquainted with its habits are often nt a loss to know what is doing 
the (lamage to the trpe.s. They may be found during the daytime just under the 
top soil layer, or if a bamlage is plmmil roTind the stem of the tree they will take 
shelter under it. They are small brown beetles about a quarter of an incli long. 
Thev eat the young leaves ami slicmts. thus retarding the growth of the trees. Various 
traps for catching these weevils have been used with succc'-s. During the last sum- 
mer the young cherry trees at the Blackwcuxl K-xjieri mental Orchard were almost 
denurled of foliage by them. They were sprayed with 11b. of arsenate of lead dis- 
solved in figall.s. of water. The trees and ground were made white by the mixture, 
and next day the Ixxtles could be seen lying dead under the trees in hundreils. 
Citrus trees are subject to many fungus diseases, hut if taken in time ami jiro- 
perly attended to, there is not much to fear in the climate e.xperiencc(l on the 
Murray. One of these diseases, AKcochifia corticola, known as lemon bark blotch, 
has been found at Pompoota during the past summer; no doubt it v\-as introduced 
with the trees. All affected trees should have the affected spots cut away and the 
stems painte<l with Bordeaux mixture, using the winter strength. Any trees so 
badly atta<*keil as to be almost girdled, shoubi be taken up and burneil. The eolhir 
rot fungus (Fi/.sariwm UTnonis) is causing losses in some parts of the State, par- 
ticularly in stiff soils. The treatment is similar to that mentioned .above. I’itnis 
growing, like any other branch of horticulture, is a business wliich reflects the 
intelligence and industry of those engaged in it in a remarkable manner. Biveii 
proper attention these tree« show the result as markedly as any other fruit tree, 
while if neglected they suffer more. And so it is useless for anyone to engage in 
such an industry unless be is prepared to work hard and intelligently, le.aving 
nothing to chance.’^ 
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POMPOOTA. 

May 30th.— Preseut: 40 momhp.Ts. 

Onion GkowiNq.— Tn a paper dealing with this subject Mr, M. OTslIachan 
stated that given proper treatment there we]'(; few localities in which onions would 
fail to grow. A favored spot was a liill or nse Tcceiving the morning sun. The 
land should be ploughed deeply; harrowed well to break all clods, then rolled in 
the same direction as the furrow^s. The finer the soil the easier the hoeing and 
weeding. The time of sowing varied slightly, according to the district, but Early 
Globe could be sown from April to June, Brown Globe from Mav to June Brown 
Spanish July to September. Seed should be drilled in 9iii. or lOin. apart, and lin. 
deep; 4lbs. to fillw, of seed were required to driil one acre. When sowing’ wrus com- 
pleted it was well to run light harrows over to cover any seed that was too near the 
surface. Stiff soils and soils deficient in fertility could be greatly improved by the 
cultivation of one or more crops previous to planting onions. CaVrots were said to 
bo the most desirable crop to precede onions. The ouion required a liberal amount 
of plant food ill the most available form, The most expensive item in onion grow- 
ing was lakir. The cost of labor wa^i just as great for a crop of five tons as for 
10 tons, therefore it jiaveil to be liberal in tlie use of fertilizers. Jt was better to 
manure one acre thoroughly than two sparingly, > A lO-toii crop removed 30 , 241 b 3 . 
of nitrogen, 10.3 libs, plm.spiioric acid, and 23.4] lbs. potash from the soil. The 
chief tool required for the process of soil stirring was a good hand wheel hoc, such 
as a Planet Junior. It was absolutely indispensable, CullivatioTi should begin as 
soon as the plants showed, be repeated whenever the least sign of a crust appeared. 
An acre oouid be gone over by one person in a day, It was well to begin with a 
double wheel hoe, changing to a single as season advanced. ’’ Xe.\t came hand weed- 
ing, when weeds were visible. That should be repcate'l as often as nerwssary. At 
the second or third weeding pull up plants in excess of a fair stand. The most im- 
portant point in onion culture was harvesting. Xoglcct in pulling and carting might 
result in great damage. If mature bulbs were left in the ground, and a period of 
rain should follow, growth would 1>: renewed. The second growth ru’nied the bulb 
for market unless for immediate use. Onions should be left on the ground a week 
or more in fine weather, ami the best thing was to gather the crop and spread it 
thinly on a dry floor under shelter. The best method of growing onions 
was to sow the seetl in nursery beds aji<l transplant the seedlings in tiie open field. 
The crop woiiltl tie twice, possildy three or more times as large as when sectl wa-s 
sown in the open. Hx[ierinients at Ohio, P.S.A,, gave led per cent, .am! mnre in- 
crease with 14 'orieties tried. A nursery bed 9ft. x 40ft,. ,aud from lAlbs. to 21hs. 
of sceii wms required for ;ni acre. Seed shoulrl be in rows I Jin. apart and lin. deep, 
and seattered evenly. In eight weeks plants would be ready for transfer to the 
open ground. They would need repeated clipping, the aim being to get .seedlings, 
the bulb of which, just above the roots, was iHdween ;in, and iVlfiim in diameter. 
The .job of planting an acre was wpiivalent to not less than 2.') days’ work, Trans- 
plautiug so iiianv onic-ns might hm a costly 0]teratioii, but it relieved the grower of 
much, if not nll.’weediri<g, and entirely of thinjiing out. Tlie saving in these aspects 
more than paid for the labor of transplanting, i’ho rows .should be 1ft. apart, and 
the onions :!in. ipart in the row. They should be plantod when the ground was 
fro.shly prepared, witli tlie lingers alone. Trim oif a part of the tops if long and 
slender, ami the ends of the roots. The soil must be moist and crumbly. The ad- 
v.aiitoges of the new onion culture were:— d i Earlier ripeuing of the crop; (2) 
docidml improvement in shape ami uniformity of the bulbs; (Hj quicker sale and 
bettor m'wes-, (41 greater increased vield. Growing for seed required perfectly 
sound well-matured bulbs, which should be set in furrows Bto. deC]) ami Ift bin. 
apart. Furrows might 1x' lift, apart, Seed was ripe when the pods Jind the upper 
end of the seed stalk turned yellow, ami part of pod burst open. The /ollovnug 
iwsccto and diseases afieetiiig the onion crcqi were dealt with, and rcoiedial methods 
given;— The onion maggot, onion thrip. onion smut., Auy person going into onion 
growing in a practiesl manner, the }>aper concluded, might count upon a steady 
means of income, and one worthy of atteutioii. 

BAMCO. 

June 4th.— Freeent: 10 members. .l- ^ -rr -a 

’ Fkach APHJS.-Mr. J. J. Odgers contribute.! a paper on this subject 
with thf advent of spring not only did the trees burst 

the orchard pests found congenial comliMons, ancf soon kept the orchardist busy. To 
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the peach and nectarine grower no pest at that time caused liim more worry and 
constant work than did the peach aphis. That insect increased Vith marvellous 
rapidity, and the fruitgrower needed to spray every otlier day to keep it in check, 
let alone exterminate it. The first brood appeared as winged insects, and each was 
capable of producing a colony wherever it alighted, and in an astonishing short 
space of time. That brood, unlike the first, was wingless, but at once began to suck 
out the sap, and at the same time to throw off young, and so the process continued 
as long as the weather was favorable and food plentiful. Unless it was checked, 
fruit was spoilt, and even the vitality of the tree so lowered that it might die. At 
the approach of cold weather the insects laid eggs under leaf buds, bark, or other 
sheltered places, where they remained dormant during the winter season. The egg- 
laying generation thus api>eared to l>e a jucans for meeting the severity of the whiter 
and the scarcity of food. The fact that the brood produced from the eggs passed 
through the usual stages of insect life seemed to point to the aphis in its present 

type being a degenerate form of an active free-llying form of insect, and, had 

become so degene/ate from too great an ease in obtaining its food. Until the last 
few years it was considered that the aphis wintered in the roots of the trees, and 
various were the means advocated for destroying it. Some advised clearing the soil 
away from the roots and pouring* tobacco solution on them, and then putting back 
fresh soil to cover the roots. Others suggested tying a bandage around the butt of 
the tree and smearing it with some sticky substance to trap the insects as they 
scaled the tree. Whun once on the tree the insects might be killed by covering them 
with a greasy film and smothering them, and the sbindard remedies were spraying 

with kerosine emulsion or tobacco solution. lie had tried both, but the tobacco 

solution was more effective. "With tho kerosine emulsion there was a danger of 
getting it too strong and spoiling the fruit. Kerosine emulsion was made as fol- 
lows: — loz. of soap dissolved in Ipt. of water, was brought to a boil, then taken 
off the fire and Ujt. of kerosine added. The solution was then churned by a 
syringe or the spray puin[.» until a cream-like eninlsioii was secured. That was the 
stock solution. Tor use, one part of the emulsion was added to nine or more parts 
of water, according to strength. Tobacco wash was made by boiling 4oz3. tolwicco, 

■ lb. soap, and fgalls, of water. In spiaying. one needed to be careful to thoroughly 
drench the insects, for the spray only killed by contact, and as they collected under 
the leaves it waa a difficult matter to completely destroy them. He did not think 
that tile aphis came up from the roots, but wintered chiefiy in the tree, and 
although the trees w^ere watched closely very few insects were noticed. He hail 
found tliat spraying the trees in winter with an oil mixture sju-ay was more effec- 
tive, as one could do the work when the trees were bare, which killed tho insects 
much more ([iiickly. The spray could l)e used .'vi'ter the trees were in leaf, but tbcii 
it must be much weaker, otherwise it was likely to burn the foliage. In the diM-us- 
sion which followed Mr. Darling considered curl leaf more destructive than aphis, 
and advised steeping the tobacco instead of boiling it. Mr. Dunning had tric<l 
many remedies, and found tobacco and soap best- He agreed that aphis did not 
winter on roots, and favored a winter spray. 


ROSY IM.NK. 

.lutie fitli. — Present: 12 memb»>rs and one visitor. 

P.vx “Wf. PitODiXF MduB ON' Oiu Fauws. — In a paper dealing with this topic, 
Mr. Schiller sjiid the increasing cost of labor, ta.xcs, ami the aliffost prohibitive 
prices of some of the machinery during the last few years made it essential that 
each farmer should produce as much from his land as he, possibly could. Practi- 
cally the whole of that district was devoted solely to the growing of wlu'at. Sheep 
could be well and profitably kept on much of the land while it was lying idle. 
The land lH*nefited in Jio small degree when slieep were grazing on it. The droppings 
re|»Iaoed some of the plant food constituents that had been taken out by succes- 
sive cropping, and fallow land w'as kept niuch cleaner. Then one had one’s own 
mutton to kill, and lambs, which were a gooii source of revenue. Wools, als(},*at 
present jirice?, added another item to tlm benefits derived from keeping sheep. 
Pigs, cows, and poultry, f.nch with their products, were well worth the conaidera. 
tion of every farmer. Good discussion followial, and mcmlK'rH agreed with the 
paper. 
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WILKAWATT (Averugo aniniai rainfiill, 16in. to 
.luiic 2ri(i. — Present: 10 iiit'inlK'is iitiil one visitor. 

Mixed FAiuuMi.— Id n imper on this seh.jcit, Mi'. T). F. Bowinan siiiJ tliat 
farmt'i'K ought not to restrict their attention -olciy kj the growing of wheat. Cows, 
I'owls, and pigs, well cared for, \Yere a good at.d relialjle .source of income to the 
farmer. Sheep should also be kept, as they inlj.ed to keep one’s fallow clean and 
supply meat for the household. 

TitEATMENT OP Fallow.— T his wa.s the title of a paper read by Mr. W. J. 
Taylor. F.illowiiig shoulcl commence directly .-eediug was Ihiished, not spelling the 
horses, as was done in many cases, the best Mea being to get the fallowing done 
as early as possible, and then give tli(‘ liorses the rest they had enrned. Paddock 
feed also would then be ninch strongei', I'.'ruigliiug shoahl be doin' to at least a 
depth of din., and if one had the strength. Jin. ilceji. That would pull out many 
stumps that would othei'wise be mi.'sed. A h'af of harrows fastened behind the 
idongh would smooth the ground and lielp iti le'iug a few stuni))S to the surface, 
keeping the fallow clean was also an important factor, and. if possible, sheep 
shoiiM be kept, Harrows and spring cultivators ma'le a good .substitute. Sep- 
tember was genor.'illy the best time in -whicli lo work the fallow with a cultivator, 
crossitig tlie furrows to a de])t}i of IHn. to Hiii, The land should be h.arrowcd 
after rain of, say, fin. up to flic time of seeding, to conserve as niucdt moisture as 
possible. After seeding it shoidd be harrowci! once more and the crop allowed to 
grow slightly before rolling. Another [myiiig proposition was to get a cruj) of 
peas oft' the fallow. Those jnit nitrogeii and iiumns into the soil, of which the 
white sand land was practically devoid. Early next year one could cultivate and 
drill in oats. The writer of the paper also considered that would help to 
eradicate 'Make-all. ' ’ Good discussion on liotli pajFers foljowed. 


M'YXAKKA. 

,fujie 2nd. — PjC'^eut: 10 jnouibcrs. 

Qlestiok Box. — V arious ((uestioris were -iiljiuitted to and answered by members. 
Mr. T, A'eates considered the stuinp-jumji jilough with bridle draught was the most 
severe imji lenient on horses’ shoulders. .Mr. Richardson considered a disc plough 
with spring draught harder. Mr. Beck stated that harvest implements h.ad given 
him the most trouble, probably due to The hot weatiier. Mr. J. Boyce advocated 
drilling to a <iepth of Uin. to 2iii. with laud in its jmeserjt moist condition. Air. 
Raokham favored <leop <iri]ling in a wet season and shallow in dry weather. Mr. 
Hood considered that slmllow seeding was more liable to a setback if a dry spring 
followed. Air. Schultz thouglit that horses nigoed and turned out at night «jid 
better than those stabled aiid'not rugged. Mr. Veates agreed, and Air, Beck men- 
tioneil that after two vears' e.xperience with rugs, he was a strong advocate of the 
practice. Alembers then discussed the Tfd.itivc values of standard super, and 
super. B. “An Advantage of a Housewife on a Farm” was the title of a short 
paper contributed by Air. V. ‘Close. 


BRIXKIJ-IV June 4th.— Air. AV. Fetirson read an extract from the Journal of 
AqriculUr^ on the report of the Veitvh 's Wdl Experimental Farm, dealing with 
tlie different results obtained from the various <.]uantities of seed and manure soxvn 
He advised members to experiment with v.'u-imis kinds ol grass seeds to find out 
whicit were most suitable to grow on the per-rcr classes of sod or land not adapted 
for cereals. 

MALI HON, June- Oth.— A genertil discussion took place on ^ 
dostroving mice, the consensus of opinion being that the more satisfactory steps 
to take were to sink kerosino tins level with the ground close alongside haystacks, 
and poisoning by means of poisoned wheat, 

KI K1 June Asmal MEETIXG.-Membcrs discussed the best means of 

coping with the rabbit pe.M, after which election, of officers for the ensuing year 
took filaco, , 

rOMPOOT\ Juno- 13th -An address dealing with the principles underlying 

ciduous and citrus trees and vinos. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

June 2ud, — Present: 11 members and nine visitors. 

Cui.TivATiox OP Soil for Wheat Growimj. — M r, E. H, Pym contributed a paper 
on this subject. He said in this iitiiiiediate locality one had to deal witli the fact 
that in an average season the ground was too wet and in places too boggy, which 
made it difficult to put the whole of the seed in at the best time, d’his could, to an 
extent, be overcome by the farmer fallowing more land, as the land that had been 
falloVed the previous spring stood more rain, and would produce better crops. It 
might be said that the land in that locality was not suitable for fallowing. He 
di<l not agree with that idea, although patches might drift slightly, it would not 
do so to any harmful extent. It had been proved and tested throughout the State 
that fallowing was most necessary, and also an imporbuit factor in the preparation 
of soil for the grouang of wheat. In the first place it was not advisable to fallow 
too early, but to allow the weeds to be well forward and then to plough as deep as 
tlic soil would permit. The fallo^v should be worked at least once before harvest 
and once again before September, not so much with the idea of conserving mois- 
ture as to open up the ground to the energies of sun and air. Sheep should be 
kept on the fallow as they helped to keep weeds in check. Although recommeiul- 
ing one to work the land with .a good cultivator he would not do so while it was in 
a tlry, powdery state. Better geriiiinatiou and growth ^ould result if a good seed 
bed were prepared for the grain. The harrows also should be used wherever it was 
deemed advisable, both Ix'fore and after the drill, with the exception of those parts 
that were boggy or set from excessive rain. -•V disk drill was more useful in that 
district, unless the groun;! were very clean. Superphosphates in larger quantities 
could with success be put into the ground, and from recent observations and ex- 
periments better results would be obtained. I>iseussion fol]o>ved. 

BLAt'KWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 2fbn-). 

May 21st,— Present; Id members. 

IliKiCATiON Waters, — M r. W. L. Summers dealt with the subject of irrigation 
waters in the following j'aper; — “As most of the ineiubers are directly interested 
in the use of water for the groAvth of crops a few notes on the etfect on the land 
and crops of w.iter containing more or Ic'^s salts may be of value. In using the 
term salt-s. it is iiitendc<l to cover the various carboiiaUm, chlorides and sulphaU's 
usually found in water, and not to refer sohdy to salt as usually understood, namely 
chloride of sodium. The question as to whether the continued a])plicat.ioii of any 
water to the soil will have .an injurious etfeet de|)cnds upon several factors in addi- 
tion to the actual quantity of salt contained in such water, for instance the cheuiical 
ami phy-^ical condition of the soil, cbmatii: conditions, the natun* of the crops 
grown, &c. if the soil is a light to good loam overlying a subsoil that permits of 
fairly free under drainage it would be safe to use water eontainiiig such a quantity 
of salt that would (juicklv prove disastrous on a soil with retentive or ill-drained 
subsoil. Ill the former case the surplus water drains away underneath, carrying 
with it considerable quantities of salt, and in tlie winter the natural rainfall washes 
out further quantities of salt, thus preventing any accumulation in the surface 
layers. On a badly drained soil the surplus moisture is evaporated from the sur- 
face, leaving behind the solid contents, and besides any salts naturally in the soil 
will graihuilly accumulate in the surface layers. In such a soil it is easily possible 
by the excessive use of even good water to ludiig about such aii accumulation of 
salts ill the surface layers as to seriously affect its productive capacity. If the soil 
is naturally free from injiiriou.s salts a ‘s.Tltier' water imay be used with safetv 
than would be the case with a soil naturally apiuoacliing the danger limit in regard 
to salt. Then climatic conditions liave an important bearing on the (question under 
review. In this district, fur instance, with a 28iii. rainfall there is naturally imicli 
less risk of the salts accumulating in welldrained soils than in a district witli, say, 
lOin. Ill our case we apply less water calculated in acre inches than falls on the 
land from the clouds; in the other the grower applies, as a rule, at least twice as 
much artificially as tlie land receives naturally. Though not directly eoiinccted wit^ 
climatic conditiou-;, wi’ have to consider the posslbllily. either in the winter or early 
Spring, of being able to supjilenient the betioflcial effect of the rain by Hooding the 
land with water containing cotnparatively little salt, and lenohing out the injurious 
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salts wliidi may have aeeumulatel during Hk- ijr(‘vious summer 's irrigation. Then 
there is a great (liffercnce in the teleration of salt by ditFerent crops. Mangolds, 
beets, sunflower, sorghum, artleliokcs, and asparagus will stand relatively heavy 
quantities of salts; most of the legumes, on tiie other hand, .are deeidedly sensitive. 
Maize is in marked contrast to sorghtim, while tiiost of the cultivated members of 
the mustard family arc also sust^eptible. .iVgain (*,stahlislied plants will stand much 
more salt than young plants of the same order. A Californian report, for iusbiJiee, 
states that while young lucerne will hardly e.vist in soil coiibiinlng i3,0001bJ. of 
salts per acre iti the first 4ft.. of soil, established lucerne will live in soil coulainiug 
eight times as muc.U salt. I will have occasi(»ii lahT to refer to a lot-al instance of 
this. Hilgard, of California states that water containing a.s lorv as 40grs. of salt 
per 'gallon uiay be dangerous if consisting chieily of sulphates, chlorides, and ear- 
bon^a of potash and soda, and even less of magnesia may lie d.'uigerons. He also 
states that in general practice in California the upper limit of mineral content in 
ordinary prru.'tiee lies below 70grs. per gallou. 4ti Ilgypt, however, water contain- 
[n<r as much as 200grs. per gallou is used at times, but great care is c.vercised to 
nrevent by leaching with good water, the accumiilftiion of salt. Another authority 
nuts the danger limit at lOOgrs. per galloii-abow this care must be taken that 
the conditions are suitable to the removal of any accumulation of salt by leaching 
at short intervals. Having dealt with some of the genera) aspects, 1 propose now 
to refer to local experiences and results. In our own district of recent vears quite 
a number of relatively deep bores have been <UT.k. ami in nearly every p,se good 
supplies of water hai-e lieeii obtained. I have iieen able to have several of these 
iinalyse<l witli the following results (shown in grams P'- ' 

I'A'tft (fll sodium and other chlorides, iJo.d; cahuun ,an<f other caibonaU , -6..1, 
total ' 8(1.4. Bore Xo. 2— 11 3ft.. (a) sodium and other chlorides, 34.4; calcium and 
!^her carbonates, 2d.7 ; total. tl2.2; (h) total s2.d sota ^ 

other chlorides, oO.S; calcium ami other carlroiiates, : total, S-l ^ 

4— 130ft sodium aud other chlorides, 59.1: calcium ami other carbonates 
ttai qftd Bore No. 5-H2ft. sodium and otl.er chlorides, 20: calcuiu. and other 
II «■ low. All the* kn. V„, IrWy on 

S-o. 1 « fi"'" bo'o noov Mn. 0. A. "p)™';. >»; 

Hewett^s No. 3 on Mr. ^V. L. Wuniinecs. ho, 4 on Mr. T. ( . A. M.igues, on 

siliiliiiss 

correspond with all the othei.p excett ^ ^-^rietv of plants. 'While I 

ing/ and he will -Jv (•ullcns’ where the underground water 

only know ot one cast m thf valley, - . ; , contain a higher percentage 

,„s be«n too salt to use. several ot the waiter in wells is 

of salt. On the Blackvvoo<l \p.,, o.^-ies Thomas's property this 

dtvidedly salt, and even in the deep Icrk - rainfall the water 

was the case. I have very hUlo the slightest risk, 

from all live of the bores r?|(*'-ied to .u k m . 

On the Adelaide plums we ‘ Pulhani. &c., water coubun- 

is pumped for irrigation. Bouuc . ^^icci4,ss for manv crops, ami particu- 

ing up to itigrs. per gallon i> imid ^ g ^ ^ eontainiug from lOOgrs. to 

larly lucerne. Sumo to the south and ^ ^ of the city there 
IdOgrs., bavelwn used, .mti haven lucerne. At the 

are weral supidies coiitaiinug owi ' - • ,icntii. giving water oarry- 

AFittoirs there are sewuvvi ly.res "of the latter these, 

ing (rom IdSgrs. to 277grs. per succis. Two bores, one giv; 

tavc been use.1 freely tor lucerne gro por gallon, are couided op, and 

ing water with ITOgrs., ami the otiui ,tart the lucerne m the 

the wakCT used regularly for lucerne, but it m nuc..ai. 
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■winter, as until several months old the plant is not able to stand this water. An- 
other interesting ease of water containing an nmisual amount of Salt being used 
successfully may be quoted. Mr. E, Gill, of near Spalding, is using water coii- 
tjuaiug ISogrs. of solids per gallon, 88.2gi'S. being chlorine, and 10.35grs. magnesia. 
The soil is a dark loam with iiinestoiie subsoil at from Siu. to 2ft. Apparently the 
<lrainage Is good, and at times water of much better quality is used, but at the 
same time it is surprising to find that after 10 years’ use in large quantities splen- 
did s-esults are still being obtained with trees, lucerne, and all classes of vegetables. 
A careful investigation of the waters at present being used with success for irriga- 
tion together with examiiiM,tion of the soil and subsoil would give results of great 
value to all interested in this important subject-.’' 


CUEEKY' GAEDENS (Average annual rainfall, So.OSiu.). 

June oth. 

Pine Planting. — This subject was dealt with in a short paper by Mr. H. J. 
Paddick. When the site selected for planting pines was a wet one, he said, it was 
well to make a hole about 18 in. deep, and into this put some rubble. The obieci 
was drainage, and so check any* tendency to destroy the roots. If that provi- 
sion was insufficient, a small drain could be cut from the hole. If that practice 
■were adopted, immediately the weather became finer the drain should be filled. 
When the young trees were put in the roots should be surrounded with some light 
loose soil. That would enable them to make a good start. In reply to questions, 
the writer of the paper recommended putting the trees in to the same depth that 
they were growing in the nursery, and in wet districts it was best to plant at the 
end of winter. In the drier localities earlier planting could be practised. 


eXAEENDON (Average annual rainfall, Ild.iiTin.), 

Juno Ith.— Present; 1o menibcTS and three visitors. 

Pi:iNCiPl.F..s OK Cri.TivATLON'. — Tlus was the title of a paper read by Mr. E, A. 
Harper. First of .all, it was lUTOSsary t(j consider the cl.ass of land one had to 
work, If stniiy, shallow cultivation was IxTter; but if one had a good depth of 
soil, it could be cultivated deeper. The ]ikiugh was the main implement used, and 
careful coiisiileration should be given to local climatic conditions as to the time to 
start work. As a rule, the first ploughing shoii]<l be coniiiieiiced soon after the 
first good autunui rains. Sandy soil coul'l be worked almost at any time. The 
character of iuqilements used in cultivation also had an important bearing, both 
on the progress of tlm work and its results. iEjugI> and stony land should be 
]iloughod with the stump iuiii]) impleuuuit. Tliose ploughs did very good work, 
anil were especially aiiapted to that class of country. Double furrow set plouglis 
were preferable, jtrovidc'l one had good clc.au ground and stei'p side hills to work. 
The best way was to plough in oriler to conduct the water on gentle slopes. .\s 
to the deitth of ploughing, one hu'l to use one's own judgment. He believed 
stubble ground, if {ilougherl for crop, shouhl l.«' worked to a dc])th of .aim to din. 
Latnl on which ]>eas hail been jireviously grown, if free froin weed.s, should Im 
scarified soon after tlie first rains, to encourage the we<*ds to grow, and then at 
s<'ediug it should be gone over again with a light cultivator. Tf it were weedy, 
it should be )tlonghed shallow, say, 'Jiii. to dim, just in order to turn it over. It 
■should not be lolleil too much. It wa< better to have it slightly rough th.an too 
fine. 


HAUTLEY (Average? antuial Tainfall, bVin. to Hiin.}. 

May '2nil, — [’resent; bt mcnibcrs. 

The A<;t;i('ri,Ti i{Ai. Rukeav, — Mr. F. Lehmann contributed the following pitper 
with thi^ title; — ‘’After being, a member of th(> Agricultural Bureau for over t!o 
years I would like tr) give you an :iccount of its usefulness to the farming coisi 
miirilty. It Imings together farmers witliin a radius (d' from in to bo mifts t > 
discuss matters relating to th<'ir iabTCst, and through those meetings thiw luvoflic 
more social tliUn would b* the case otherwise. The ambitious fanner comes alone 
because he can excel his neighbors in some line of farming, and takes pleasure ii» 
giving or getting information in his sp(*<'ial line of study. One farmer will tike 
Ihe Merino sheep as his hobby or, line of profit; from him you can get pffints on 
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wool-growing. Another will raise sheep foi the meat market, and tells j’oii the 
Crossbred pays better than the Merino. Anotlier will be a horse fancier; he will 
give you horse talk, not always expert, but whicli will raise discussion, and so has 
its value; so we may go through the whole oi the farm in 12 mouths and gain 
some knowledge at every nieetbig. In the faiauitig coiinnuiiity, as in other trades, 
you have the theorist as well as the practical man. The practical man tells you 
what he has done; the theoretical member telb us what we should do to improve on 
our methods— often quite right when j)Ut into practice. Bonie have an objection to 
such members, but if their teaching is good, let us benefit hy it, not trouble almut 
what he does or does not do. At our mccti;ig< wi* ljuee the talker and the sdeiit 
— vpho derives the most benefit is doubtful. Tlie hoTiieste.ad meetings, are very 
valuable to the Bureau, as also are the drives !jroun<l the district, during which we 
can see what others do. The oh.ject of.th<‘ iiureaii is to gniti knowledge by 
ext'liaiige of thought or practice between ffuiiiers. or from the tieads of the D(!- 
partrnent; so it rests with members how best to get our brains to guide our hands 
so that we will get the best results from our work. The Agricultural Bureau is 
doing this; but we liave ojily started.” 


MACCILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, Blin. to 2(')in.). 

May Sth,— Present; six meniiors; ami one visitor. 

Pio-R-Msixo, — .A lthough we are somewhat iii(ndicri]^;terl in the distance from 
market, pigs have not received the attention that should bo given them by fanners 
in the district, said Mr. li, Wheaton in a pit|)Cr on tills suiiject.^ MTieii projieriy 
managed three or four breeding sows shouhl prove the most jiiofitablc .sideline of 
the farm. There was no farm animal that ate more in iiroportimi to its weight, or 
turned its food into a saleable carcass so lai-idly or cfiiricutly as the pig. Pnder 
natural conditions the pig was a grazer, an. I for 'Ows and growing pigs green feed 
should form tlio greater part of tiie ration, ami when ].nssibic they should graze it 
for themselves, A convenient sjiot on a ].ieco of rising ground should be sidccterl 
for the sties, which .should h'C well ventilated, hut not draughty. In addition to 
the sties it was uoccssarv to have four Oi’ five idols of froni iialf to one acre c.udi. 
ivel! feiK'ed with pig netting, and two barb wires, one along the ground, ami the 
other din. or din, above it to keep the pigs from rooting the netting. In those ] dots 
most of the ‘J'reeii fodders could bo grown, and they could be fed otT consecutively 
With a littli^care a good supply of' succulent feed could V availaVdo for most of 
the veav. and that advantage sliould more than coin]iensafe for the littm extra 
trouiile wi'O.iso ... The follewin,. tro,., I.a.l l*e» Brwvu > 

L„ tlie .lisdici ; -Cape Ijarley, rape. peae. tiijiiips. thou nimillier. siImt hi et pump 
tine, pie ini'lane. maaRoI.le, and lueerne. and tiv s,'lcttii)K tlio,=o tmisl sinted to r,,.e 
,t,tioua one >naa plaecd u.aler they ivoiild supply He "':«"syy 'nTu leul to. 
v-car. an.l tlo.' tlw cost ot raHing pips .n con.pa..son to K'"™ ^ 

y niMdv of was also mioirej, and Ca|,e Iwrley made pooil teed wmi. 

bral viid l.np op to Kro«-.‘ sVnv pram eould be osrd. but b,yley and oab .mm 

1 -:’ii.o " 

wa" rtneToV'Sho.!, ho preferred *0 Berbsh... 

ti.e b„.,sMi„. pips ;;;!! lit best Hat .-oum ^ 

si:,a,r,‘s;;"''it"sl',oubi «it be used for strnl 

Tl... SO.V .S..O..M be lo.,P. 'ybif,- (Zsf about 12 tveuly. 

sl;::n,:H:i..SHan::t V »&d 

she wouli! either pro.liue >inall httii. c i . ^ was developed at 

producetl a small mter he blj sle^f ftc pigs wxL be 

the expense ed others, ishonld the u . nourishment from poorly deve- 

poorly th'velopcd. as they wmild hn ' > ! ^ breeding should be 

loped tents. A sow slunild prmbice and September tvcre 

urr:nige<l so that sows dnl not , itinerate, and better for the sow, 

the b(‘st tuonths. The weather . ■ Ihiring the period of gesta- 

;im{ there was not the risk m rearing ^ feed. When that was good 

tfon tlie sows shouhl have if ^weeu feed was not up to the mark a little 

tlun-wonld not require much i Isr. but ^ ^^t bo too fat. or a. 

•cn Shc.1 grain wcuM lit' necess..ry at mght tnm. ..ow. 
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vvliole litter might be lost. About a week before farrow! tig they should be put in 
the pen, and fdi on green and soft food. After pigging they should be gradually 
fed up with erushed grain and milk, and should be given as muel^ as they would 
clean up. At three to four weeks old the suckers would begin to feed themselves, 
and should be fed in a shallow trough away from the sow. At four to five weeks the 
boar pigs should be castrated, and at seven weeks they could be weaned. They 
should be well fed for two or three weeks after weaning, when they could be put 
into a good plot of green feed an^i given crushed grain every evening. When old 
enough to be fattened they should be brought back to the pens and given as much 
crushed grain and milk as tliey would clean up three times a day. Pigs should not 
be sent to market unless they were prime, as with all classes of stock, it was the 
good quality that brought the best prices. Pigs should always have access to a 
trough of clean water, Ix'sides the other food that might be given. It was also neces- 
sary to Imvc some charcoal in the yards. In each small paddock a good shelter 
should be erected so that the pigs would be dry and warm and always be supplied 
with bcildiiig. Tf they were not comfortable they would never do well. In the 
discussion that followed Mr, IVtras favored boiling mangolds and turnips, and when 
boiled putting in corn. Mr. Williams considered pig-raising most profitable when 
combined with dairying, and with the Chairman (Mr. Nicholls) said that pot.atoes 
could be grown, ami. when cheap, could with advantage be fed to pigs. The Chair 
mail was of the ojtlnion tl^at the* market was too uncertain to keep a number of 
pigs. 


MILAXG. 

^May 1:1th.— Present : 'll members, 

Affokest.vtiO-V. — In dealing with this subject Mr. Yelland cmidiasizcd the fact 
that people should raise their own trees, and tlius acclimatise them to the locality. 
Trees growTi by himself were found to be hnr<lier, withstood both wimls and frosts 
better, and very seldom failed to start wlien jdanted out. He also stated that land- 
holders, who so desired, should have the right to be allowed to plant trees on roads 
ad.joiiiing their holdings, which formed .'i valuable as.set, and added greatly to the 
Ixviuty of the liolding. Tlie trees gave a itiuch-nccded shelter to stock iu the hot 
mouths of the summer season, and in winter gave natur.nl warmth, Mr. Yelland 
answered numerous questions, anil gave a practical demonstration of pruning fruit 
trees and vines. 


MIL.CXG, 

June 9th.— Present ; 37 members. 

Sidelines on the P.iRM. — Mr. A. D. Matheson contributed a paper on this tojdc. 
He said d.airying, sheep-lneeding, horse.s, pigs, poultry, &c., represented the chief 
sideliues to which almost exery farmer could upi'ly himself. It was diflit-ult to 
define- what wa.s the .stamlaril of coxvs to keejt, but without .iudicious hand foeiling 
one could not derive the full beuefit-s. Cows wiiich for tlie first three months after 
calving were giving about ogalls. of milk per day witli a butter tc'st of 4 per cent... 
would be a valuiiVdc asset. Gr.nziug on good pastorn) land was undoubtedly the 
best, but chaff and bran given twice a <iay tf) good cows would materially as.sist in 
making them a profitabh^ sideline. Good lal)or aud attention were essential, and 
he thought it una<lvisable to keep too many cows, or they would probably be iicglec- 
te<l during the busy seasons, Sheep were necessary in order to obtain the most 
from one’s holdings. Present high prices for wool ami lambs and the good 
they did in manuring and keeping fallow dean, ina<le them practically indi!iii)en- 
Jiable. Tlie groat ileii;an<l for Australian horses, brought alxmt by the w'ar, and 
the nitmbei-s lost through the last drought were two very good reasons why every 
farmer should raise as many foals as possible. There waa hardly anything more 
profitable on the farm than pigs. At ] ‘resent the tliree brecfls most in favor were 
the Midille York, Berkshire, aitd Poland China. Of these three the best milker was 
tlie T'oianil Glnna. She usually had large litters, and reared them. Many farmers 
thought the Pol;in<l China tlie best tyqio of pig to keep, but the Berkshire cross 
was also good, being very hardy and contented. He favored the Borkshiro- Poland 
t'hina sow put to a Miihlle Vork boui, providing one had goml fecil to pushHhein 
forward. Sows did best on herbagf's, with a p.addock to run in, as it provifle*! oxer- 
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night befoi-e f'arro4ng*°2ii(J'''to*f™rwrth''- T"“ a-^visablc to jtfn thein a fort- 

bran, A tar.n ,n,honrfowt [.slo T *“ 

to keep pMtry, White Leghorns, with tlilhr w? , t 

guarantee that fowls were prof.tab e (i,.,. . / , 1' , "'ore sufficient 

good would also return good profits. ' ^ the demand wan 


Mr. I-. K. Plaee“S.^;7d'aTe":?eett:g'r‘l^;^;iriio;:et‘^ . . 

8ewts. equallving 17! Sue B i . 

type of ariv one variety of potatoes Sn' and truest to 
Simper won tlie eertifioate fJr\hc dozer heamS rlt"? ilr. F. 

371bs. iL'ozs.; largest potato, Glb^ to exhibits weighed 


STRATHALBYN (Average aimuMl rainral], ]9!>sin ) 

w. 3uiie 12th. — Present: 19 tnenilierv 

Tfoee MakHs-g.— ,\[ r. Abbott, with the a.'J'ii^tar-e of his two 'on • 

had pureha.ed for lioiug ^ie same" wo?L'\M;:nS.s’ w^ of;,," 

Abbott s inaehiiie was criually sueees.sful, althoiioh three were recjuiJed to fo^k ft 

M.^CHIN£,:v.-A paper was contributed 
nf tl ■ * tVr + SO ijeet. He traeed the histurv ot farming from the <lavs 

".tei ,:'',ii” !,L'™7;7:7ho";;r(7\7^’'‘’"''' ™"' 

-Men, i„.,x l„.,,„-U-.l Mr. Cole-., 
gar i(ri. had ]ilaiite<l as an experiment 2(3 varieties of -rapes and a mnnher 
of i-runes and as the locality was not comd.ierod favorable for the growin- of 
j’"H"('nhs'. ‘ in their progress. The Hon. Secredarv (Mr. 
oatfwas tabh^^r ' T^arly* White 

MORPHETT \ ALE, June 9fh.~ilomhors discussed the difficultv of drilling in 
MkKy ground, and the auvanh.gcs of disk drills and ploughs in various soils. The 
coml.uuM plough and dull wii.s considerci worthy of a tri.al in this district. 

PORI ELLIOT, dune lf>th.— Mr. H. Gnvn tabled a sphudid sannde of drier! 
apricots and horse beans, Owing to siiiall attendance it was .iecirler] that Mr. Green 
Miould read liis pa]icr at next meeting. 

LRAIDLA AYH ^UMMEKTOWX, May 7th,-Mr. G. A. Ginn,, M.P.. attended 
ami gave a lecture on • ‘Tlie l\Ie(iiods3 of Co-oj-eration in the Fruit Industry, '' which 
was a{)prociateil iiy the nieinlx'rs. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENX'OE (Avei'age annual rainfall. do.Sdin,). 

April 5tli. — Present: eight mom hers. 

“Tni; SKi,K,(TK)N .\NI) PUTTixu OF Skfp POTATOES," was the title of it sliort paper 
c(»titriluit'‘-l by Mr. .\. con Thive, wlin mentioned that imported seed yielded better 
the M'cmid year, as the first year's jdanlliig was not accliiiiatizod. The seed should 
al'.k.tw'- tie cut towaril the crown, and in sqiiare.s, as they then rebainod the sap 
much better. Mr, F. A. Teifer said that he did not consider that it mattered which 
way a pobito w;i? cut, if only the setts are large enough. He did not believe in 
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planting joudcI seed at all, aad bought big potatoes from other districts every year, 
and lie was quite satisfied tliat it was a profitable system. He did not believe that 
GIcneoe land whs worn out for potato growing, but with good seed, cultivation, and 
the return of summer rains that they had missed of late years, crops would be as 
good as ever. Mr. J. Fraser agreed with Mr. Telfer that the system of cutting was 
irniuatorial if the setts were large enough so that they would not shrivel up. He 
mentioned that years ago he had known a grower at Mount Gambler plant potatoes 
I8iu. apart for the purpose of growing potatoes seed siae. Mr, A, Dow said that 
some years ago ho imported seed from two different places, and also bought local 
seed, arid the local seed gave the best results, Mr. J, Dow said that iu his ex- 
perience seed from peat or s;mdy soil gave the best results. The secretary had 
found that lime sprinkled on the cut potatoes formed a coat on the cut surface 
arresting decay, and also making them much better for handling when planting. 


(il.HXOOE (Average anmiiil rainfall, 3.'l.S4iii.). 

May .'Ird,— Present : 13 members and one visitor, 

Ihkigatkix.- — A short paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. Dow. After con- 
sidering this question he said he had come to the conclusion, on account of the 
nature of the soil, that it would not be ijrofitable to practice irrigation in that 
district by means of flooding, Water would have to be applied by means of 
sprinklers. It would not pay to irrigate potatoes on account of the uiicerbiin 
market. The Secretary hardly thought that irrigatio]! was necessary in that dis- 
trict, as w'ith thorough cultivation good fodder crops could be grown Avithout it. 
With irrigation it was necess.ary to liave some system of underground drainage 
to prevent the land from beemniug waterlogged. He suggested that it would be 
well to have the well water analysed to make sure that it w-a.s suitnbh; for irrigation 
\turposes. Mr. M. D. t’ameroii strongly advocated that fanners should establish 
jilots of liicerue for iriigation, and was eouAinced that Glencoe would develop to 
its highest production by lueerne growing under irrigation and dairying. He did 
not consider there was any need for umlergrouiul drainage, as the soil was so 
jtorous, and the rainfall so great tliat any iujurious effects would be cleared away. 
Lueerne ^hould not be soavh on low-lying land where the spring waters were likely 
to rise to the surface, as that W’HH absolutely fatal to lueerne. Mr, R, Agnewv said 
that a neiglibor of his had a small [uuMock of lucerne, portion of which was irri- 
gated by sprinklers, ami the remainder unirrigated, 'I'he irrigated portion had 
yielded five cute for the season, and the other was no good at all. Mr. H. Bodey 
said that in the Wirnmera the lucerne was cut and then Hooded every six weeks 
during the season. Mr. T. F. Gratwick was of the opinion that irrigation ivould 
not be a payable pro[msition on Ghmeoe. Mr, A. Dow had known sjdendid results 
as far as growth was eaucerned by irrigation, but in one ca^e that he Imd in his 
mind, it was said tliat the water cost more than the fodder couhl have Ixvn pur- 
chased for, Mr. J. T. llallidny said that lucerne .‘>houI(i l>e sown in -•August, and the 
first cut ma<le as soon as pos,sible, then it should be irrigated and well harrowcil, 
for it w'ouhl stand any amount of cultivation; care shoiiJ.l be taken, however, not 
to irrigate too late in the autnmn, otfuu'wise mildew and tlirip would develop, (uib- 
bages. swedes, and other fodder crops would aPo jiay well under irrigation. Mater 
should not be pumped direct from the well to the land, but into a tank, to allow 
it to aerate. Pigs would thrive well on lucerne as well as cattle, horses, and 
sheep. Mr. L. Flett sai(l that lucerne would have to be cut while very tender to 
feed to ]dgs, as they would not eat hard stems. 

KAL.AN'GADOO (Average anmial rainfall. 3,‘iin, to :>4in. ). 

Mav 12th. — Present: 11 inemlxu'.s and one visitor. 

Fodukk.s. — M r. .John D.ivison addressed the members on “Fodders," also “Red 
(lover, and the Value of the IJauible Bee as a Seed Fertiliser. " lb‘ said a variety 
of fodders had been tried on a sm.all scale with success in the district. Kalangadoo 
soil hail proveri capable of growing maise Pft. high, yitddiiig 30 ton;- [icr acre on 
hand too wet for oat growing. He atrongly recommended growing lueerne for cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. Lucerne grew bulky in the lower South Fast without irrigation, 
but with water the rosulte were greater. One could sj'arccly estimate the increased 
carrying capacity for sheej) and cattle in the stretch of territory between Border- 
town and Mount GambitT, were tlie land cultivated and sown with danqi land 
grasses, such as lufuu'iie, rcft clover, cow grass, alsike, Timothy, and so forth. Fng- 
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lish and. Italian rj'e grass, white and strawberry clovers, and schaiick on the drier 
banks produjjcd exoellent feed, and were established already in quite a few’ spots. 
The speaker advocated the liberal use of farm mid ;jrtili<dal manures, ami the ex- 
tensive sowing of Cape barley for autunm mid wi)iu.'r feeding of eow’s. The splen- 
did samples of red clover {TrifoUuM pratt/nuf. j lie, Imd seen growing at Kaiangadoo 
proved that the land was only waiting to Im tickled with a hoe to 
laugh itself into a hai'vest. Red clover was one of the staple hay 
fodders of most European countries, mul in Mew Zealand some landholders had 
up to TOO acres of it for the production of feed mid seed. The lower Soulh-East 
was the closest approach in Australia to tlie moist fa.rm lands of New Zealand, and 
red clover, and its cousin, cow grass, were wortli anything from £10,000 to £100,000 
a year to the farmers of the Dominion for dniiy cows, sheep fattening, and hay 
purposes. In a few' spots in the South-Kasi, wliere it had been given a chance, red 
clover had done well. It was a permanent plant, a gross producer, and belonging 
to the leguminous family, improved the soil upon wliicli it grew by collecting nitro- 
gen. Mr. Davison then dealt at length witli the hi'-tcry of the bumble bee, and its 
introduction to New Zealand, and showed the value it was in bringing about the 
fertilisation of red clover and alsike. 

KONGOKOi^n. , 

June .Jtli. — Present; 14 mcmliers and four visitors, 

Daiuy F.vrml.vg. — ■ ‘ Among our agricultvirui pursuits, dairying holds first place, 
from the standpoint of the necessity for ;t broad scientific education,'’ postulated 
Mr, H. W, Bannister, in a paper <lcaliiig with dairy farming. “It also ranks 
high as a remuiie!ativf> industry, when conducted on lousiness principles and with 
the proper (‘lass of cows, it is useless eiitm tug the dairy business unless there is a 
natural Hkfng for the cow, and a keen doiie to help her to do her best. After 
all. much liepend.s on the man. To be ;t successful daiiymaii a mau must first 
be a successful fanner, h<' must under.'-tmi.l soil conditions and the growing of 
crops. He must have a good farm well faruied, as well as a good herd well cared 
for. livery crop grown on the farm has a value as a fertilizer, and when sold per- 
itmiiCiitly removes tliat miiouut of fertilizing matter from the farm. I’ery often a 
man will make a [uofitablc investment Iiy buying a nm-riown farm at a low figure, 
and stocking it with dairy cattle will return the manure to the laud, improve the 
exhausted soil, ami raise good crops in a few years. The health of the cows and 
tlie purity of the milk depcrnls gi'eatly on tlie stables. Four tilings are of prime 
inipoi'tiuice — sunlight, jnire air, light, liry floui'S. ami the comfort of the animals. 
M'hen the air of the staliles is lillml wiili idiensive odors, it is carric.l into the 
milk [mil. and the damage is <lone. A goo.l floor is made of cement, made up of, 
s;iv. one jiart of cement, two and a half jcirts of sharp sand, and five parts of 
broken metal. After thoroughly mixing the whole dry, water should be added 
evenly with a watering can, the whole niemnviiilo being well turned over an.l mixed 
togetluT, bay the iloor I in. tldck and Trowel it to a smooth surface in one 
operation. The floor should have a fall of not Jos? than 2in. in 10ft, Nothing 
nd<ls so nuicii to the general appearance of a lioinestead as having all the buildings 
[minted; Imsides. the [laliit [iresorves tin' wood. If oil paint cnjinot be afforded, 
a good durable whitewash is a good siilwtitnte. It makes old buildings look as 
good as new. A good wtdtewash for voitsidc is to slake ^biish. of lime in boiling 
water, strain to remove all sediment, add 21bs, of sulphate of ziuc, lib. of common 
salt, and Hb. whiting, thorougldv d'ss<dve<l ; iiii.x to proper consistency with skim 
milk. nnd'n[i|.ly while hot. If white is not .Icsired. add enough coloring to pro- 
duce the d(‘sire.l slunie. We liear a gicrd deal about the dual-purpose cow — one 
suite.l to produce milk and beef: but if dairying is (he object, it is best to keep 
to the dairy broods. The (‘ows have already earned their way, and a profit front 
the carcass' .at the end of a u.seful life should not iiC ex]H\'ted, We should decide 
on one breed, ainl kee[> to it. Nothing looks better than a herd all of the one breed. 
The sire should always Vie [)nre bred, of good milking strain. Too much importance 
cannot be placed on the intliiern’e of the sire in establishing a good dairy herd, 
1'he cows need not Iv pure breed, but sliould be good grades. The breed is of 
itninu'tance, but the indiviThml cow is wliat really counts. Every dairyman should 
have a cert.-iin niinimum yearly milk st.andard. and if after a second trial a cow 
dogs iKtt come up to it. siie should be .li^cnr-leri. But be sure it is the cow’s fault, 
and not the owner’s, before you part with her. Many a good cow cannot do her 
best on the slim allowance of food ami w.ater and the indifferent care she gets. 
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The be^t dairy herds are built up by raisin'^ the best heifer calves' from one’s 
owu best cows. Calves from co'ws that have been in good condition bf'fore calving 
are invariably the strongest. A cow must be ^’ell fed and cared for if she is to 
keep up a flow of milk and at the same time nourish her unborn young. She 
should have a rest from milking from six weeks to eight weeks, in order to pro- 
duce a vigorous calf and do better during her next milking period. Many fanners, 
as soon as a cow becomes dry, allow her to hunt for her living in one of their worst 
paddoeVs, excusing their neglect by saying she is doing no tiling for her board. 
Is she not preparing herself to work again every day for 10 or 11 months, be* 
sides prcsenlliig her owner with a calf? Some stint the food, fearing milk fever. 
This is not to be dreaded if the cow is properly handled after calving. The m.iin 
cause for this fTeqiiently fatal trouble is milking the cow out clean soon after 
ralving. Oiilv ii little milk should be drawn at a time, and this should be done 
several times a day for the first day or two; this is how’ a calf would take it. A 
good plan is to leave the calf with her for the first 24 hours. If milk fever de- 
velops, it is usually a fat.al mistake to dose. In many oases, the nmselos of the 
throat are paralysed, and the cow has no power to swallow, and the meiiicine given 
goes into the lungs, a ml often causes death. The treatment giving prompt relief, 
and one to bo relied on, is filling the pdder w ith air by means of a pump. Tie the 
teats with tape to keep in air. Massage the ud^ler, to force the air to all 
part.s. It may be necessary to repeat the inflation. This treatment usually effects 
a cure in a few' hours. Do not give any medicines. Where a large miinlx'r of 
cows run together, it is a good plan to have them dehornerl. Calves may be de- 
horned when a few’ days old. Clip the hair where the rudimentary horns ajipear, 
and with a moistened stick of caustic pota.sh mb the little buttons of horns until 
tile skin liecoiries inflamed and tender to touch.” In discussing the subject, Mr, 
W. Aslin objected to the pure-bred animal on the score that it wa.s too thin-skinned 
for the district, Mr. H. C. Haywood said Jerseys would do well in the district 
if properly cared for. Mr. C. Kemp preferred the Holstein. ^Mr. C. T. Atkin 
did not pay much .nttention to the breed of the cow, provided she was a good 
milker. Messrs. W. Aslin ami F. Kemp expressed a preference for the Shorthorn 
milking strain. Generally, members were in agreement as to the value of the use 
of a bull bred from milking strain, Mr. E, E. Morrison advised the testing of 
each cow. 

Summed Foddeks, — ‘‘Of the different crops from which we may make a selec- 
tion, rape must take first plact* for summer foiidrrs on a large scale,” said Mr. 
F. H. rphill, in a paper dealing with summer fodders. It was titost suitable Cor 
summer and autumn feeiling. Given a good start during the spring and early 
summer, it would grow throughout the year. Sown about the fir.ct week in Sep- 
tember, it would be ready to top up lambs when weaned. If not eaten out, it 
would grow right through the summer and autumn, and also well on into the winter. 
Sheep must hav(' free access to dry stuff when feeding on rape, otlierwise losses 
would occur, ^laizo wa.s also a croji that ('oidd be grown with firofit, making fine 
feed for cows when fed to them in the milky cob stage. He had maize 4ft. high 
which was sown in January. It greatly increased the milk yield when fed to the 
cows in the autumn. I, and required to be deejdy plo\ighed, to enable tlie tiiatze 
roots to get down rpiickly, thus securing a quick growth. It made splendid ensilage. 
Kale was also a very vahialde foilder, and wln-n firmly established it eouhl I'.' eaten 
down very bare, and would come on again. He km'w of .a pint of kale th.at was 
sown on October 7th. 1014. wloch li.ad 4(1 sheep to tlu' acre on for two months, and 
there was still plenty of feed left. It had hail stock feeding on it off and on 
ever since, and it was still iloing well. I'nlike rape, it was not necess.ary to have 
dry feed, ns sljeep would not bloat on it.. Rajie end kale cfudd be grown suc- 
cessfully (,n some of the pnorcr soils, and by continiioiis]v growing fodder crn])s 
and feeditig them off the laiel wnii].! Ite enriched, .^.andy 'soils and ferny eonntry 
conld lie improved in that wnv, Tn a district like that, where bush tires were 
so much of ;i danger, it would be msplendid thing if every landholder would take 
a strip oI land 2<-h. or .'hh, wide on one side of his holding (all agreeing to do 
the same side';, and put in rape or some other fodder. He would have a (ir<> lireak, 
and the feed would soon pay for the extra fence that would be napiired. Tn reply 
to questions "Nfr, Fpldll s-dd rape should be sown in September or October. Kalff 
was seldom attacked by blight. He advised planting maize by bmadejisting the seed 
and yihmghing it under. Mr. G, Milby tlioiight payable *<to[is of rape and rye 
could be grown on pmot '•oil if ,n dif'ssirjg of snperphosphnte were ap]>!ied. * 
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, MILLiCKNT (Aveiajje annual rn in fall, 29.2airi.). 

Junft 12th. — Present: six itiambers. 

Sugar Beet lNi»usTriY.*---This was the tojuc of discussion opened by Mr. 
Holzgrefe, who said it was of eonsider.able interest to the Branch. Mr. Hart was 
at present at Maffra, iu ^■ictol■ia, inquiring into the industry. A discussion also 
took place on the means to awaken interest in tiic monthly meetings of the 
Bureau. Eefcrcnee was made to the visit of Mr. tlie Government Veterinary 

Surgeon, to Millicent, and the valuable address wliicli lie delivered. The Secretary 
complained of the disappointing attendances to the meetings of late. Meftibers 
thought a better plan, although not suitable to all, would be"" to hold the meetings 
at night. After further aiscussion, it was decided to postpone a decision until 
the annual meeting. 


MOUNT GAMBIKR (Average annual rainfall, 32in,), 

June Dtlu- Present : 18 members. 

Noxious Weeds and Theik KKADiCATiox.— The Hon. .1. Botterill delivered an 
addre.ss, in the coui-se of which he referred to a Muinber of weeds of a noxious 
tduiracUT which w<’re now growing in or wliiclf tliieatencd to invade the district, 
Star thistle and stinkwort, he said, were a great danger to the i>art of the dis- 
trict, and another weed that was objectionable was Jeffrey burr. If the matter 
of destroying ihe weeds weie taken in hand now, a great deal of trouble and 
expense that would otherwise be incurred at a later date would be s.aYed. The 
<listrict council, ho thought, should insist on the riestruction of the Canadian thistle, 
lie dealt with the danger of allowing difffuent weeds to mature their seeds, and 
said the time to stait destroying weeds was whilst they were still confined to a 
lirnitr-d area. In the eourse of a lengthy disi-nsHou which followed, Mr. MacCorTnack 
me-itionod that cultivation would kill the Canadian thistle. IMr. Botterill stated 
that he had cut a jiatcli regularly below tlic ground for a jandod of nine years, 
and it still reuiaiiu'd. ITe had destroyed sumll patches of stinkwort by uprooting 
it. Mr, Bassaiiowsky said the best way to ilestroy -‘fat hen “ was to pull it up, 
espeeially after rain. 

Keeping Appi.es. Mr. A. J. Wedd laid on the table some fine samples of 
apples grown by him at Ai<1no. He had brought a few th.at would suit a "cottage 
g.-iiden. The names wore — Nickajack, Kome Beauty, London or Pive-crowned 
Ibppin. Adams's Pearinain, one of his ow]i seedlings," Wolseley. Northern Spy (.an 
early f<oit that took a. long time — sometimes 10 or 12 years — before iF bore 
fruit t, Preuch ('rab, Lawnmee, Cleopatra, and lioova. He also tabled a few 
pears, .lonnthan apples were really good keepers. Cleopatra was very subject 
to bl;,<'k spot, or t'usiclarliuin, in that disti'id, Ii] some dislrirts it w.as not, and 
was the very best apph*. The only reiuedv he knew was Bordeaux mixture, but it 
must Ite applied when the .apples were forming. They could spi-ay now for mildew 
or woolly aphis. 


N.ML\('OORTK (Average aiijiiia! rainfall, 22.60in.). 

.lunc ffth. — Present ; 19 members. 

t)ti'i.\Nre Mantues. — A ]'aper dealing with this topic was read by Mr. A. John- 
stone. •■Ill this class are included all suVistaiices of vegetable or animal origin 
wliitdi liavc the prejvrty of enriching the ‘oil or of rendering to it substances re- 
ipiired by jdants fur fooil. All vegetable uti'i animal s\ibst:utces used as manures 
must undergo decouijiosition liefore they becoine. the food of plants, for the roots 
of these only absorb tic|uid;- iOid gases. This change is geuerally effected to a 
certain extent before they are applied to the soil; but in the case of green manurPB 
it takes place entirely in the soil. The results ‘of the <ieconipositiou of organic 
m.anurc'^ .arc the furmatiun of carbonic acid, ammonia, sul]iliurctted hydrogen, and 
many other compounds, whjch are retained in the soil, and .from which they are 
ff.aketi lip by the roots of plants. Lea\cs, when thoroughly decayed and reduced 
b^the state of mould, form a kind of manure, which, alone or mixed will the soil 
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more nitrogen, they ineren^e greatly the quality of the manure. OliJ tau is some- 
times used as a manure, but it exercises an injurious action on the roots of plants, 
and also tends to proniote the growth of various sorts of fungi. Peat may be 
said to be an accumulation of humus, produced by the decay of plants that have 
been submerged, .and it would then seem to be derived from that which forms the 
first food of vegetation. Put iu the formation of peat highly antiseptic properties 
Iia\'e been imparted, aiul which must be neutralized before it becomes fit for the 
food of plants. But bog earth and boggy swamps are capable of being rendered 
extremely fertile, To render peat fertile it is necessary in the first place to drain 
it, for until the \Yater is removed the air cannot enter among particles of the peat, 
and ill the absence of oxygen its elements remain without change. When dry and 
exposed to the action of air, moisture, and frost it is readily pulverised, and loses 
in a great measure its astringent principle. The correction of this is largely aided 
by the addition of lime, gypsum, or calcareous marls. Por forming it into a manur- 
ing compost authorities recommend mixing the peat with alternate layers of sixth 
Or eighth parts lime. When dry it may be employed as litter for sheep, and 
when saturated another layer may be spread over. By penning sheep on dry peat 
large qiiautitics of excellent manure for garden cro})S may be obtained. Peat may 
otherwise be economised in two very important respects — first as a deodorizer; 
second as a vehicle for manure. For instance, when accumulations of iiightsoil are 
removed, the emanations are alike injurious to health and offensive to the sense 
of smell, and it will linger iu the neighborhood for days. But if the workmen 
sprinkled, as they proceeded, some of the charcoal made from peat, and a quantity 
over the heap wIicli finished, no smell could he detected next day. Owing to the 
property which purely powdered peat charcoal possesses of condensing many times 
its own volume of gases, and notably ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic 
acid, all of which are prejudicial to health, not only is smell prevented, but the 
escape of one of llie most valuable constituents — ammonia — is secured. It seems 
to be owing to its power as an economiser and absorbent of gases that the roots 
of plants are found clinging around its ]tart.iclcs wherever it is mixed with the 
soil. It is not, however, as a deodoriser of nightsoil only that peat charcoal may 
be employed 'with [idvantage, but to sewage as well. Sawdust is not of much value 
as a manure. It contains only slight traces of nitrogen, and when mixed with 
the soil it does not readily decompose. By the addition of liquid niaiiure, of 
which it will absorb a larg(? (|uaiitily, its value is greatly increased, .and it is then 
much more easily decomposed. Rape dust, for turni|>s and root crops, is an ex- 
cellent mamire. Dissolved in urine rape dust is nincli used in Flanders. In dry 
seasons it is less efficacious than in wet ones. Malt dust contains .about 1 per eenr. 
of nitrogen, and according to Professor Johnston, its ashes contain ilfi per cent, of 
potash and soda, and u\er 24 per cent, of phosphoric acid. From this it appears 
that malt dust forms a very good manure. It ought to be prepared by the addition 
of urine to the hea]i. and so causing it to ferment, when it may be a])plicd at the 
rate of dfibiish, or dOVmsh. to the acre. The beneficial effects of malt dust are 
owing to the foniintion of ainmoiiia, and to some extent to the pho.sphoric acid, 
potash, and soda which it contains. It is ra]ud in its action, but is not of much 
permaneuce, (freen Manures — ]''lants are sometimes grown specially for the 
]iiirpose of being ploughed or dug in when they are in a green or succulent state. 
But whene\(T the ground is in a liigh state of cultivation, this practice is seldom 
adopted. A much more advantageous plan is to apply the green crop to the feed- 
ing of animals, in which way not only is manure produced, but food as well. The 

jilants usually ertitdoyed for the })urpose of being jdoughed or dug in are rape 
and buckwheat. There is, however, a class of green niaiuire which is more ex- 
tensively used in gardens. This consists of potato tops, turnip tops, the dressings 
of cabbages, rhubarb leaves, and all superfluous or decaying vegetables. But it is 
better to make them up into compost, and apply them to the soil in a decom- 
posed state. Ferns abound in potash, and may tlierefore be ajjplied to soils de- 
flicent in that element, or to crops which require much of it. Reeds as a manure 
arc commonly empioyeil in the South of France in a green state. Cut when in 
flower, they soon decompose. Soot consists chiefly of charcoal; its efficiency as a 
manure is chiefly attributable to its containing ammonia, tlie amount of which# 

varies in different samples from 1 per cent, to 5 per cent. It should be kept djy 

till requin|d for use, and applied at the rate of 20l)ns]i, or .dObiish. per acre, ^ As 
a preventi e to the attacks of insects, half a peck of soot to a quarter of a pock 
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of lime, mixefl well, ami allowed to sUind till clear, foriii a useful wash. If sown 
together with turnip seeds, it quickly forces the young plants into the rough leaf, 
a matter of hnportance, inasmuch as when this is the case, the ravages of the 
fly are in a great measure prevented. Mixed with salt, it is a good manure for 
potatoes, and for onions, partly as a manure, but especially preventing the attacks 
of the onion gall. Asparagus, peas, and a variety of otlicr vegetables may be 
manured with it, and with as much effect as with solid dung. As a liquid manure, 
and aj.'plied to plants in pots, it causes tlumi to assume a deep healthy green and 
grow strong and luxuriantly, lllood is a ]) 0 wcrful manure, not only on ac^.ount 
of its nitrogen, but also on account of the numerous salts which it contains. 
Blood may be applied to the soil in a liquid state, or when dried and mixed with 
earth or other substonoes so as to form a compost. Fish form a very powerful 
manure and are rich iu nitrogen and phosphoric acid. If used in gardens it 
should be mixed with earth, and plants will not then be liable to injury from the 
roots coming in contact with large quantities of unmixed and highly nutritious 
matter. Woollen rags, if chopped up into small pieces and buried iu the soil, 
form an excellent manure. They decompose slowly, and are a good manure for 
fruit trees. Bones are extensively used in agriculture. Their composition varies 
according to the sort of animal to which they belong; it also differs in the same 
animal at dilferent .stages. They are used broken into fragments, more finely 
divided in the state of dust, dissolved in sulphuric or muriatic acid ; also, mixed 
with guano or other fertili'/ers. When applied in a bio'ken state less is required, 
and the effects are more lasting than if applied as dust. The quantity of Mn. 
bones or bonediist, from 12bush to Ifibush. per acre, according to the nature of 
the soil, poor soils requiring more than rich oiu^ to produce the same effect, Ex- 
(jorieiice has shown that fcosh or unboiled hones are possessed of more beneficial 
action than boiled ones, on account of the organic matter not being extracted by 
boiling. The action of this manure is to some extent due to the animal matter 
in the bones, but principally due to the phosphates which they contain. The soils 
they benefit most are dry ones that are deficient in phosphate of lime; wet soils 
arc coimidered as uusuited for this manure, Boims are sometimes mixed with earth, 
ashes, dungs, etc., and allowed to feiment in order to effect their more speedy de- 
composition. A letter method is to dissolve them with sulphuric acid. Xightsoil 
is a valuable and extremely powerful manure, richer in nitrogen than horse or 
cow (lung. It can easily he deodorized by the use of charcoal, which is also of 
great value as an auxiliary manure. The ammonia is also fixed by using sulphate 
of iron, but it is not dc.sirable to intruduci* any considerable '|uantity of salts into 
the !-oil; dry earth and sifted ashes ai'e also O'Neil as cificient deoiiorizers. Peruvian 
guano is so uni^'e^si;^lly known that it unnccf'ssary to discant on its virtues. 
I'riue forum ;iil exceedingly ]iowerful inamirc containing various principals, ivhich 
luring jnitrefaction yields large quantities of ammonia. It “-hould be allowed to 
juitrifv, ami ddiited with water very coDsidcrahly, or mixed with soil to form it 
compost; an excellent licniid manure fcT fruit trees and kitchen garden crops. 
Iluinaii urine is by far the most valuable. Almost any niajiure can be appdied to 
the ground in a liquid state, nevertheless liijuid manure is generally considered to 
imply the drainings of dung heaps, stables. tSrc,. and it chiefly consists of urine, 
together with the e.xcrements of animals dissohed by it or by rain. When pro- 
perly diluted it is very useful in gardening, a-' it contains the fertilising properties 
in a li(juid state, and is readily taken up by the spongioles of plants. Dung, in 
most cases, can only be applied before the (‘rop is planted, but liquid m,anUTe cAn 
be a]tplied at- any time during the gro\yth of jdants. and it has this advantage, that 
it can be applied strong or weak, as the uondltiou of the plant requires it. Horse 
dung is most beneficial on cold stiff soils, and in order that its mechanical action 
may be tnriK'd to advanbigc the dung slumld not l>e much decomposed. Too much 
fermentation drives out the animonia. It is well ada])ied for producing immediate 
action on crops. Of equal weights of horse and cow dung, the former is the more 
fertilizing; but taking bulk for bulk of each, it is inferior to cow dung. Cow 
dung is excellent for dry, hot soils, and for mulching the roots of fruit trees, but 
only after fermentation is it fit for close contact with vegetation. Pig dung, iu an 
jjumixed state, is too stumg for vegetalion, but when mixed with litter and as 
much earth as will moderate feimeutatiou it becomes an excellent maiiurt. Com- 
posta Jire mixtures of -various earths or manures, Their number may le said to 

be ihffnite, and they arc of the greatest utility. In general, the belt way of 
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economising all sorts of refuse is to form it into a compost. At the same time 
lime should never be introi]|uced into composts with substances conteimng ammonia 
or producing it in the decomposition. Flesh, hair, feathers, pond mud, ditch 
screenings, and inimerons other kinds of animal and vegetable refuse may all be 
advantageously employed as manure. — Mr. Loller said they could realise from the 
paper that almost every lliiisg could bo turned into manure, and on many of tlr’ 
farms iirst-cUiss material for riitnuTO was going to waste for want of a little f( 
thought. The speaker dwelt at some length on the inatorial iu households t 
would make first-class manures which was thrown away. They wanted a manure 
pit and the use of deodorizers to in.ake this waste m ’crial into the finest manures. 
All tliat was required was to systematically a little earth on it. He knew 
from experience tliat sawiiiist was one of the best things for absorbing liquid 
jiuuiure, and rendering it usalile to the best advantage. The Chairman (Mr. 
Holmes) inquired if eucalyptus leaves could be uti!ize<l as mamire. Mr, Johnstone 
said they could not be so utilized. rhere were leaves of certain trees, such a.s 
the cedar, pine, and myrtle, which were of no value for making manure, Mr. 
Rogers inquired if it would pay to plough in a green crop of peas, say, running 
ISbusli. to the acre, as a. u'lainire, lifr. Johnstone said it never paid to plough in 
green feed as a mamire. They should alw.ays feed off, for thereby they were grow- 
ing beef and mutton, and aiso niamiring the ground. If thi>y desired to improve 
their land with 'a green crop, it would lie better to fence portions oft' temporarily 
with hurdles, and feed it off in sections, in a similar way as they feed off turnijis 
and mangolds. By that iiieaiis they would retain the nitrogen in the soil, in the 
ease of peas, as tlie roots would reruaiu in it. In ease of very poor soil, they 
might plough in a green croj', because it was doticient iu humus, and the green 
ft^al would supjdy this drficieucy, and therefore greatly improve the soil; but with 
ordinary land he would say feed oil the green crop instead of ploughing it in to 
improve the land. — Mr. Loller e.vliibited some e.xcclleiit pears of the Vicar of 
Wingfield variety. 


SANDALWOOD. 

June 9th. — Present; 14 meinbers and one visitor. 

F.\rm Maxagemext. — Mr. J. W. Collins read a short paper on this subject. He 
said a man working a malloe block needed at least four or five good working horses. 
He shotiUl have the necessary implements, but a gooil 1 -furrow plough and tip- 
dray would suit the beginner in a sniall way, Drill, binder, harvester, .and harrows 
were also e stiitial. The land shouM be ]'loughed ami prepared f<ir seeding during 
May, and 1 h> giieii a liglit soiviiig, ami as ituudi super, as oiu' could afford. Mvery 
beginner should aim at having a stack of Imy. Horses nvjuirerl special attention in 
that locality, and slioiiM be well rugged or luuoe.! and carefully feii. The chief 
object was to get one's land as clean as pussible. .\ good tUsciissic'u followeii. 
after which tfie election of oflieei's took place. 


AIlLUf'KNT, May IPlli.— Noxions WnKns. — .V goo.l deal of attention was 
directed to the questiou of noxious woe<!s growing in the cli.-trict. Various uselest 
weeds were rnentioiicd bv Mr, Ihjxveimg, Mr. Ibdzgrefe thought the most troubh'sonu 
Weed met with in the district was the star thistle. Mr. Mit< Isfll thought tlie jics 
co-ild lio overcome if landholders would realise its seriousne-s. He suggested tha 
the .iistriet council might )iay the landholders .1 small sum for clearing the road 
ad li.ihiiig their re>]>ectiv(‘ pro])erties. 

S.\N HALWOt )[J, May 14th. — PiinniTig in nialiee soils was the subject of db 
ciissirm brought forward by Mr, Wiittchow. He pointed out Die necessity fo 
doing all that Was possible to ensure a goo<l Imni, iuid to work the land for sr*e< 
ing with light skim idoughs, share implruieufs in preferonee to disk. Th 
sptakcr rccfii; n.eniU-ii fallowijig to n depth of kin, to 4in. as being best suited t 
mallfe, land. Members in general agreed with the speaker's views. 








